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The 
Plymouth  Memorial  Churc 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  tlie  New 
England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  following  letters  from  Kx-Gc)\-- 
KRNOR  Long  and  Dr.  Edward  Evi-rhtt  Makh, 
together  with  an  extract  from  the  ''Iulitor\s 
Table"  of  the  A^'zu  /://o/(U/(/  JAio-dc/j/r,  should 
be  printed  in  circular  form,  to  be  sent  to  the 
membens  with  the  Annual    Report. 

The  Council,  while  not  deeming  itself  war- 
ranted as  a  bod}^  in  taking  any  action,  felt 
that  the  subject  might  be  of  interest  and  mii;ht 
appeal  to  individual  members. 


Letter  from  ex -Governor  Long 


Boston,  Mass.,  December  i8,  1893. 


Pj^csident  New  England  Society 
Ph  iladelph  ia ,  Pa . 


Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Society  to  the 
effort  to  build  in  place  of  the  church  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  a  church  simple  in  form  and 
enduring  in  material,  upon  the  old  site  on  the  slope  of 
Burial  Hill,  facing  the  ancient  square  and  the  first  street 
of  the  Pilgrims,  to  stand  as  a  permanent  and  appropriate 
memorial  to  the  Pilgrim  company  whose  li\es  and  labors 
your  Society  will  commemorate  on  its  approaching 
'anniversary. 

A  strong  feeling  has  been  expressed  in  public  and 
private  that  the  new  church  at  Plymouth  should  be  con- 
structed, not  for  the  religious  society  there  alone,  but  to 
express  somewhat  the  public  gratitude  and  resi)j;^for  the 
Pilgrims.  By  public  liberality  the  canopy  over  the  KcK^k 
and  the  Pilgrim  Monument  have  been  built.  The  re- 
building of  their  ancient  church  will  leave  no  memorial 
lacking.  One-half  of  the  needed  amount  has  been 
secured ;  the  remainder  must  come  from  Ihe  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  in  every  State.  I  heartily 
sympathize  with  the  i)roposed  movement  and  feel  sure 
that  your  Society,  or  some  members  of  it  at  least  who 
are  connected  by  descent  with  the  Pilgrim  company,  will 
be  inclined  to  contribute  to  this  object.  Will  you  kindly 
bring  it  to  their  attention  in  such  way  as  may  seem  to  ViUi 

best  ? 

Youi's  very  truly. 


JOHN   1).  l.ONc;. 

rrositlciu  IMljjritn  Society. 


,JFimW-..-i  ]IVVK^  -^ji 


Letter  from  Dr.  Edward  Evicrktt  Hai.h: 

39  Highland  Stri:kt, 
RoxnuRY,  Mass.,  Deceniher  27,  1893. 

My  Drar  Mr.  Smith: 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  Friday  ni^^lit,  I  did  not 
call  the  attention  of  your  members,  as  I  meant  to  do,  to 
the  work  which  the  people  at  Plymouth  are  doing  in  re- 
building their  church. 

They  are  very  proud,  and  have  raised  money  enough 
for  a  much  better  church  than  they  had  l)efore,  of  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time  they  want  to  enlarge  the 
grounds  of  the  church,  and,  if  they  can,  to  make  some 
memorial  of  interest,  not  to  ofie  denomination,  but  to  the 
whole  Christian  Church,  of  that  which  l^rewster  and 
Bradford  and  Carver  stood  for.  ««. 

If  you  think  of  any  members  of  your  Society  to  whom 

I  might  with  propriety  send  the  account  of  wljat  tliey  are 

doing,  I  should  be  very  nuich  obliged   if  you  will  send 

me  their  names. 

Truly  yours, 

icnwARi)  i-:.  iiAi.i-:. 


Extract  from  the  Nkw  England  Magazink. 


The  burning  of  the  old  First  Church  at  Plymouth  imposes  a 
duty  upon  a  much  larger  circle  than  that  of  the  congregation  which 
has  v.'orshipj^ed  within  its  walls.  It  imj)oscs  a  dnly  ujAiU  everv 
loyal  son  of  New  England  and  upon  every  American  wlio  honors 
the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  There  is  no  other  church  in 
which  all  New  Rnglanders  and  all  Americans  feci  a  sense  of  ih>sscs- 
sion,  of  which  all  in  a  manner  are  members,  to  the  extent  wliich  is 
true  of  the  First  Church  of  Plymouth.  We  forget  all  creeds  and 
all  changes  of  creeds;  we  care  little  what  preacher  is  in  the  pulpii 
or  what  title  is  on  the  hymn-book,  what  title  war>  there  ycbtcrday 
or  what  will  be  there  to-morrow.  We  remember  only  that  this  was 
the  church  of  the  iMayJhiver  congregation  and  of  Fider  Hrcwstcr, 
the  church  of  Bradford  and  Carver  and  Winslow,  the  church  of  the 
pioneers  sent  into  the  New  England  wilderness  by  John  Robmson, 
with  the  charge  never  to  "come  to  a  period  in  religion,"  but  ever 
to  keep  their  minds  open  for  "more  light  and  trutli."  It  was  the 
first  purely  democratic  church  in  modern  times,  which  means  that 
it  was  the  first  purely  democratic  church  in  history.  It  was  the 
church  of  the  men  who  signed  the  com])act  on  the  Slayjioufr,  that 
great  lirst  word  in  the  liistory  of  Ameriean  liberl)-  and  inde|>cnd- 
ence.  The  signers  would  ha\e  foimd  it  hanl,  many  of  ihcm,  to 
tell  whether  they  signed  it  in  their  caj)acity  as  iiicnibcrs  of  the 
church  or  as  members  of  the  "civil  body  politic." 

The  building  of  these  memorials  at  Plymouth,  wc  say,  should 
enlist  the  interest  of  every  JMew  Hnglandcr  and  every  jKitrioiic 
American.  The  people  of  Plymouth,  we  well  know,  will  lio  their 
own  part  generously  atui  with  reverent  devotion.  Hut  Plynu)uth 
does  not  belong  to  Plymouth  only  ;  it  belongs  to  all  of  us— and  uku 
and  women  everywhere  will  welcome  the  opi)ortunity  to  adtl  their 
brick  to  the  temple.  One,  it  may  be,  well  able  to  k\^  it,  will  come 
forvsard,  as  INIr.  Stickney  came  forward  ti)  rebuild  I'ilgrim  H.dl, 
and  ask  the  j)rivilege  to  aild  to  the  mone\  raiseil  b)  the  Plymoutli 
con^;regation  enough  more  nioney  to  nuikc  its  new  church  a  truly 
monumental  structure.  Another  ft)nd  New  Hnglandcr  may  si»y, 
IvCt  me  build  this  menu)rial  hall;  another,  I.ct  inc  build  this  gate- 
way to  the  old  burying-gromul  ;  another,  Let  me  ci^Hflhe  statue 
to  Bradford  ;  another,  Let  mc  erect  that  to  l<:idcr  Hrcwstcr.  Or  the 
work  may  be  done  in  a  nu)re  ]H)pnlar  and  general  way.  Tli» 
churches  of  New  P.ngland  shall  help;  the  New  hjigl.uul  SiKMClies 
east  and  west  shall  help;  men  auil  wt)uien  e\erywhere,  who  fee! 
and  love  the  Pilgrim  spirit,  shall  help.  Should  there  not  l»c  a  to\'n 
Durtiiiii  in  the  Old  vSouth  Meeting  House,  witli  Fdwanl  Hxcrcll 
Hale  as  its  moderator,  and  the  best  men  oi  Boston  rouml  him.  witli 
si)ceches  eUHjuent  in  memory  of  the  stern  time  when  Wuuhri»p 
and  Bradford  stooil  by  each  other  so  lovally  for  the  counnon  weal. 
and  ending  with  snih  an  ajjpeal  to  the  Hay  Colony  to  >how  U>  love 
for  the  Old  Colonv  as  can  never  be  nuule  to  the  H.»y  Colony  without 
generous  and  glad  response? 
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OFFICERS. 


PRtSIDENT, 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  mtASoHll., 

John  H.  Converse,  Clarence  H.  Clark. 

N.  Parker  Shortridge. 

C»<»<>LA1«1, 

Stephen  W.  Dana.  D.  D 

SECHETAHY,  PnTS1CI»>i 

Joseph   P.  Mumford.  C.  P.  Turner,  M.  D. 


DIRECTORS. 

Lemuel  Coffin,  W.  D.  Winsor, 

Richard  A.  Lewis,  John  Sparhawk,  Jr  , 

Harold  Goodwin,  E.  Burgess  Warren 

Thomas  E.  Cornish,  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe. 

Eugene  Delano,  Lincoln  Godfrey, 

Edward  P.  Borden  Theodore  Fhotmingham. 


COMMITTEES. 

On  admission  of  Members; 

Tt  t;    FiRji    \'i>        ■■FSifMNT,    the  SfcortfcT/io.   b*    Bi-'huESS   Wahren, 

W      t.      .  u  ■  .rhawk,   jR      [)•       I     M.    t-i^AL 

FlNA^ 

A'.  .   THE  Officers  ex<.  ^         the  Chai  .  -.n  and  Physician. 

CH"  i.  I'Y  : 

I  ML    Chaplain    and    f'  ian,    l.  *vEL    Coffin,    Harold    Goodwin. 

1  ..'.■.  uLN  Godfrey,  Th^  .  ,-.  •>     Froi   .•.•.ham. 

ENI  tH  !  AINMENT: 

The    Second   Vice-President,   Richaho  A.   Lewis,   Eugene    Delano. 
Thomas  E    Cornish,  Edward  P.  Bordln. 


'K 


TREASURY. 


Cl.AKKNCK   H.   Ci.ARK,    1  reus  lire  )\   in  account    wi^li    the-    XtAv 
Ivngland  Society  of  Pennsyl\-ania. 

1892.      Nov.  21.     To  Balance  casli fi,t)32  5.S 

1S93.      Nov.     S.     To  ainouiU  received  from  iMciiibcrs: 

Life  nieinbcrshii)  .        .  50  00 

Initiation  fees  160  00 

Annual  dues S40  00 

Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  interest  42  77 

Hy  jjaid  sundry  bills    .  ^459  65 

"     Dinner  Fund  1 17  J>6 

"    Charity  Fund  5  00 

Hy  balance  cash 2.142  S4 

f2.725  35    f2.725  35 

[893.  Nov.  8.  To  balance  cash  dei)osilcd  with 
I'idclity  Insurance,  Triisl  and 
Safe  Deposit  Co.  f2.i42  vS4 

CLAR1-:NC1-:   H.  CKARK.   IrcasHm. 


The  undersigned,  the  Audit  Conmiittcc,  rcs|)cctfnlly  rcjxirl  tlial  they 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  ami  find  the  sninc  corircl. 
showing  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  l\vent\  one  hundred  and  furty-lwti 
tlollars  and  eighty-four  cents  (;f 2, 142.84.. 

RICHARD  A.   MAVIS. 

ji)si:rn  iv  MiNtiokD. 


Objects  of  the  Society. 


Tlie  New  Kiigland  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  organized  in  1881,  for  charity,  good-fellowslii]),  and  tlie 
lionoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 


Terms  of  Menil)erslii|). 


Initiation  l-'cc f50o 

Annual  Dues,  after  the  first  year 300 

Life  IVIenil)crship 50  iai 

I'avablc  at  election. 


Any  male  person,  over  eighteen  Nears  of  age,  native  or  a 
descendant  of  a  native  of  any  New  ICngland  State,  of  good 
moral  character,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  oi'  it,  is 
entitled  to  fi\'e  times  as  much  as  he  ma\-  have  paiil  the 
Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  mend>cr  are  requested  to  give 
the  Secretary  early  information  of  the  time  and  phice  of  his 
birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents  of  his  life,  fi)r  ])ul)lication 
in  our  annual  report. 

Address 

J.  r.  Ml  .MJ"i)Ki».  ^SV<7<7<i;;r. 

No.  313  Clicsiuu;  Sircci. 


rilirteentli  Annual  Meeting-. 


Tlie  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  ICnghmd  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  was  held  at  The  Continental,  in  Parlor 
C,   on  Tuesday  evening,  December  12,  at  H  o'clock. 

The  President,  Hon.  Charles  lunory  Smith,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  presented 
and  approved. 

The  usual  order  of  business  was  suspended  to  alhnv  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  \V.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  one 
of  the  Valley  P'orge  Commissioners,  to  ask  the  interest  of  the 
Society  in  the  preservation  of  the  grave  of  John  Waterman, 
who  was  buried  at  Valley  Forge,  April  25,  177H.  He  was 
commissioned  Quartermaster  of  the  Second  Rhode  Islaml 
Regiment,  Continental  army,  \'arnum's  Brigade.  His  grave. 
marked  by  a  red  sandstone,  on  which  is  cut  the  letters.  •'  J  .  W  . 
1778,"  is  now  in  the  center  of  a  ten-acre  cornfield,  occupieii  by 
Heston  Todd,  one  of  the  Valley  Porge  Connnissioners. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  tiie  incoming 
Council  for  such  action  as  their  discretion  approves. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  it  appears  on  another  page, 
was  read,  accepted  and  ordered  to  l)e  published  with  lliese 
proceedings. 

A  report  of  the  ])roceedings  of  the  Council  during  the  year 
was  presented  by  the  Secretary  and  approved. 

The  Connnittee  on  Admission  oi  .Members  presenleii.  willj 
a  favorable  reconunendation.  the  applications  of  the  !"olli>winn 
named  gentlemen,  who  were  unanimously  eUvled  :    All>ert   l>. 


Cooke,  William  F.  Dreer,  George  W.  hUkins,  Charles  H. 
Raiiiiey,  Rev.  George  Iv  Reed,  D.  I).,  W.  Ayinan  Squire.  A. 
R.  Thomas,  M.  I).,  Gxeorge  Wood. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Lewis  moved  that  a  Committee  of  I'ive  l>e 
appointed  ])y  the  Cliair  to  make  nominations  oi  (jfticers  and 
directors.     Apprpved. 

The  Chair  announced  as  the  Connnittee  Messrs.  Alwood 
Smith,  Augustus  Thomas,  Charles  Tredick,  ICdward  S.  Scran- 
ton  and  Alfred  W.  Sumner. 

Pending  a  report  from  this  Committee.  Mr.  Shortridge,  for 
the  luitertainment  Committee,  rei)orted  ])r()gress  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  coming  Festival  to  l)e  held  at  The  CimtincHlal.  <>n 
Forefathers'  Day,  2  2(1  inst.,  at  5.30  i'.  .m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  werc 
extended  to  Messrs.  Kingsley  tS:  Co.,  of  The  Continental,  for 
their  courtesy  in  gi\'ing  the  Society  the  use  of  Parlor  C  tor 
this  Annual  Meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cornish,  the  lhank>  of  the  Society  were 
extended  to  Messrs.  J.  Iv.  Caldwell  ^:  Co.  h)r  their  kindness  in 
engraving  the  names  of  the  New  Ivngland  States  upon  tlie 
Society's  ga\'el  block,  which  is  made  of  carefully  selected  speci- 
mens of  wood  gathered  from  the  resj)ecti\e  States. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following 
re])ort:  President,  Hon.  Charles  h^mory  Smith  ;  \"ice- Presidents. 
John  II.  Converse,  N.  Parker  Shortridge  ;  Treasurer.  Clarence 
II.  Clark;  Secretary.  Joseph  P.  Mumford  ;  Chaplain.  Rev. 
Stephen  W.  Dana,  I).  I).;  Physician,  C.  P.  Turner.  M.  D.  : 
Directors,  Lemuel  Coflin.  Richard  A.  Lewis.  Harold  Goodwin. 
Thomas  I{.  Cornish,  luigene  Dehuu).  hidward  P  Horden.  \V. 
I).  Winsor,  John  Sparhawk.  Jr..  l-;.  Hurgess  Warren.  Herberl 
M.  Howe,  M.  1).,  Lincoln  Godfrey.  Theo.  l-rothinghanr 

Before  entertaining  a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  this  re- 
port, the  President  stated  that  it  appeared  his  desire  to  retire 
from  the  presidency  at  this  time  had  not  been  res|KvleiL  but  he 
would  take  this  occasion  to  annv)unce  his  determination  {o  retire 
next  vear. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  nominees, 
which  was  done,  and  the  officers  were  declared  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Lewis  off"ered  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  annual  banquet 
be  fixed  -at  five  dollars  each  ;  that  the  limit  of  tickets  for  each 
member  be  fixed  at  three,  and  the  Entertainment  Connnitiee  l>e 
instructed  to  reduce  the  luiniber  to  one  each,  if  they  found  il 
necessary. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Adjourned. 


Mortuary, 


John  Dknnison  Watti.ks,  died  at  Sarasota,  Florida,  on 
March  2fst,  in  liis  forty-third  year,  of  tubercnlar  larynj^itis. 
Mr.  Wattle's  i)arents  were  residents  of  Lebanon.  Conn.,  hul 
were  temporarily  staying  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.  V.,  in  KS49,  when 
he  was  born.  They  moved  ))ack  to  Lel)anon  soon  after  his 
l)irtli,  where  he  was  bronght  up.  After  reaching  manhood.  l»e 
engaged  for  a  time  in  business  at  Norwich,  Conn.  In  1S70  he 
removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  entered  into  general  Sunday- 
school  work  in  the  New  Ivngland  States  in  co-operation  with 
Rev.  H.  Clay  Trum1)ull,  whose  daughter  he  married.  Togcthtrr 
with  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Wattles  removed  to  Thiladelphia,  in 
1875,  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  Sioiifav  Sr/ioo/  '/'inits,  of 
which  he  Ijecame  the  pu))lisher. 

Besides  being  prominently  known  through  his  paper,  Mr. 
Wattles  was  an  elder  in  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
and  held  several  positions  of  trust  in  the  general  body  of  ihal 
denomination. 

Wiijja:\i  T.  Kin(;si-KV,  died  on  June  3d.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  May  6,  1858.  He  was  a  son  of  J.  \\.  Kingslcy  ami 
a  brother  of  ICdward  F.  Kingsley,  members  t)f  the  Society,  and 
was  associated  with  them  in  the  management  ot  The  Conti- 
nental Hotel.  His  father  was  born  in  Norwich.  Conn.,  and 
died  in  1890. 


riiirteenth  Annual   LVstival 


TlieTliirteenlh  Annual  1-Vsti\'al  was  hcKl  at  The  Continen- 
tal, on  l^Viday  evening,  December  22,  in  celebration  of  tlie  2731I 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Piluriius  at  lM>niontii  k(x-k. 
About  two  hundred  and  se\enl\-fi\-e  nienibt-rs  and  i^uests  were 
present. 

Prior  to  the  dinner  an  informal  rcecplion  was  lendere<l  lo 
Cieneral  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  »;uest  of  honor,  in  Parlor  C. 
President  Smith  and  \'ice- President  Converse  presenting;  tlie 
mend)ers  and  <,niests.  After  the  hamUhaking  i)reparaliuns 
^vere  made  for  the  march  tt)  the  dining;  hall.  Three  men.  one 
in  the  ^arb  of  the  Pil^^rim  h'athers.  the  others  in  Continental 
uniform  with  fife  and  drum,  led  the  wa>-.  President  Smith 
escorted  (leneral  Harrison,  and  the\'  were  followeil  by  ex -Sen- 
ator JCdmunds,  lulward  PvVerett  Hale,  ex  Postmaster  Cieneral 
XVanamaker,  Congressman  Charles  A.  Houlelle.  Mural  Halstead. 
Mayor  Stuart,  John  Russell  N'oung.  Charles  H.  Cramp  and 
other  guests,  escorted  by  the  otVicers  of  the  Society.  The 
other  mend)ers   of  the  Society  followed  the  guests. 

The  bancpiet  was  ser\ed  in  the  main  dining  room  of  the 
hotel,  which  the  art  of  the  decorator  ami  tlorist  liad  transforniet! 
into  a  scene  of  bewitching  beauty.  The  windows  ami  cornices 
were  beautifully  dra])ed  w  ith  the  national  colors,  while  sniihix 
and  laurel  leaves  ran  up  the  walls  like  climbing  vines.  1ak)|» 
of  cedar  rope  encircled  the  entire  roon>,  depeiuling  from  the 
chandeliers.  In  each  oi'  the  four  corners  of  the  room  slooii  a 
tall  pine  tree.  The  guests  table,  as  usual,  exlemletl  the  enlin? 
length  of  the  room  on   the  Sansom    Slieei   >iile.  ami   ironi  lhi> 


seven  other  tables  ran  at  right  angles.  At  the  center  tA  the 
guests'  table  there  was  a  canopy  or  ])o\\er  of  evergreen,  in 
which  a  nuni))er  of  different-colored  electric  lights  flashed  l)ril- 
liantly.  On  either  side  was  a  wide  cedar  arch.  Under  the 
bower  sat  President  Smith,  with  ('general  Harrison  at  his  right 
and  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  ex-Senator  lulmunds  at  his  left. 
Opposite,  in  the  large  doorway,  there  was  another  bower  and 
potted  plants,  back  of  which  an  orchestra  played  at  inter\'als 
during  the  three  hours  of  dinner. 

The  "eatables"  consisted  of  Warren  River  ousters,  celery, 
green  turtle  clear,  boiled  Kennebec  salmon,  lobster  sauce. 
cucumbers,  potato  croquettes,  patties  of  X'ernu^nt  chicken, 
tenderloin  of  beef,  larded  browned  j)otatoes,  puree  fresh  nuish- 
roonis,  Brussels  sprouts,  Rhode  Island  turkey,  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berries, Connecticut  spinach,  Boston  baked  beans,  hot  brown 
bread,  stewed  terrapin,  "  Pilgrims'  particular,"  cjuail  bardc, 
lettuce,  New  England  pumpkin  pie,  maple  s\rup  confectionery. 
"  Plymouth  Rock,"  fruit,  nuts,  cakes,  coffee  and  cigars. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  members  and  their 
guests  present  : 

I'KKSIDICNT'S     TAHU:. 


President  Charles  l^iuory  Sinilh. 

General  lienjaniin   Harrison, 

Hon.  John  Wanauiaker, 

Hon.  Charles  A.   Houtelle, 

Charles  H.  Cramp, 

Rev.  Dr.  Jno.  S.   Macintosh, 

Vice-President  John  H.  Converse, 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trunihnll, 

^layor  Stnart, 

Treasurer  Clarence  H.  Clark, 

Charles  l\.  Pugh, 

Secretary  Joseph  P.  Muniford. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Forsyth, 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Turner, 

Rev.  Dr.  Bodinc, 

H.  S.  Scranton, 

Artliur  Hale, 

At  wood  Smith. 

1<\  1).  Ivcwis, 


Rev.  Dr.    Ivlwanl  hlvcrcll  H.iic. 

Hon.  (ieorj^e  I-'.    iMlmumU, 

Murat  Halstea.l, 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  McConucll, 

Chaplani  S.  W.   Dana, 

X.  Parker  Shortrid^c. 

Charles  Ilartshornc. 

L.  Clarke  Davis, 

James  I\lvcrson, 

Hon.  John  Russell  Vounj;. 

Amos  R.  l.ittlc. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey. 

William  Wooil. 

JudjiC  Armstronii. 

Dr.  Ivra  P.  Could. 

Dr.  H.    M.    Howe. 

losejih  Wharton. 

J.    1\    Howe. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Tunil.idl. 


I  I 


TAHI.l-:    A. 


Thomas  IC-  Coniisli, 
Joseph  K.  Mitchell, 
John  (i.  Carrulh, 
WaUloM/  Clafliii. 
J.  \\  1*.  Turner, 
A.  S.   Hills, 
Amos  W'akcman, 
(ieorge  A.   Hi^^eluw , 
lycwis  S.  Rc(hicr, 
John  Marston, 
(ieorj^c  Iv  Mapcs, 
Charles  A.  IJrinlcy, 
Theodore  l-'rothingham , 
KraiK'is  A.  Howard, 
Charles  1'.  Hayes, 
H.  F.  Kenney, 
William  1*.  Jones, 


Charles  W.  Davis. 
James  H.  Marcus, 
\V.  M.  Marcus. 
F.  RinK. 

Cai)t.  J.   \V.  Sliackford. 
A.  (i.  Hclhcriii^lon. 
Albcrl   rancoahl, 
Thonuis  McKcan, 
Henjamin  Thum|>suM. 
John  M.  Moore, 
H.  O.  Tliom]»son. 
J.  F.  lahiieslock. Jr.. 
Stephen  C.  While. 
J.   C.  Fuller. 
John  M.  Huiler, 
K.  M.    Dexter. 
H.    !•:.  (;erhar(l. 


TAHI.1-:    W 


Kugenc  Delano, 
Henr)-  W.  Brown, 
John  H.  Morgan, 
(icorgc  H.  Hill, 
Major  W.  H.   Hasting< 
Thomas  J.  »Stewart, 
Caleb  J.   Milne, 
David  INIilne, 
rrof.  Albert  S.  Holies, 
S.  W.    Kvans, 
Charles  T.  I^vans. 
James  C.  Collins. 
A.  H.  Siegfried, 
William  D.  Kellcy, 
Rev.  C  T.  Chester, 
Rev.  Wm.  C.reenough, 


J.  M.  Duanc. 
Judge  .\shuuui, 
Harold  (lootlwin, 
Hdwin  Osborne. 
Dr.  Darby. 
D.   MacOuillan. 
William  V.  Hcns/c\ . 
William  I..  Austin. 
Lsiuic  H.  Clothier, 
Willian;  F.  Drccr, 
A.  H.  Johnson. 
Charles  I\.  Hushncl), 
Prof.  Ch;is.  M.  Andrews. 
Iv  A.  Corbin. 
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TABI.K  C, 


K.  Hur^css  Warren, 
J.  K.  Sonthwick, 
Lieut.  Fred  Wole}', 
R.  R.  Ilaydock,  ■' 

Col.  (Teorge  A.  Barnard, 
Col.  Alfred  Cromlcin, 
Capt.  K.  J.  Conway, 
(;en.  Charles  Walcott, 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Coxe, 
J.  H.  Kinsley, 
H.  M.  Warren, 
K.  H.  Pluninicr, 

Ri^bert  P.  Rathljiui, 
A.  A.  Shu ni way, 
Iv  C.  Richmond, 


William  L.  Klkins, 
Isaac  R.  Davis, 
George  W.  Klkins, 
F.  R.  Gerry, 
Col.  E.  P.  Stacey , 
Maj.  Charles  M.  Miller, 
vStanley  B.  Haddock, 
Horace  B.  Delaney,. 
Kingston  G.  Whclen, 
Dr.  H.  B.  AUyn, 
Dr.  George  M.  Marshall, 
Clement  Weaver, 

F.  U'.   Troerancr, 

G.  Taylor  Bcntley, 
Henry  Bcntley, 

D.  L.  Anderson. 


T.VHIJ-:  1). 


Richard  A.  Lewis, 
Morris  Dorrance, 
Dr.  F.  H.  Gctchell. 
vSaniuel  I,.  Kent, 
Henry  T.  Kent, 
Nathaniel  S.  Keay, 
.\.  J.  IJoyden, 
John  H.  ( iraham, 
H.  C.  Kllis, 
(rcorge  I\L  Randlc. 
Harton  I'\  Blake, 
Dr.  I).  I).  Smith, 
Albert  W.  Taylor, 
Henry  C.  Terry, 
John  Hammer, 
Alhan  Spooner, 
Ivlward  S.  Clarke, 


Arthur  \\.  Lovcjoy, 

Charles  I.  Cragin, 

K.  A.  Keith, 

A.  L.  Terry, 

Daniel  A.  Waters, 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Richards, 

J,.  O.  Smith, 

Dr.  G.  I.  McKclway, 

l\dgar  INIarston, 

Charles  H.  Ranncy, 

C.  Kliot  Beers, 

C^.corge  Coughliu, 

Carlton  M.  Moodv, 

William  F.  Moody. 

^  The  Press. 
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TABLK    1^ 


fCdwanl  V.  Bordcii, 
George  (t.  Crovvcll, 
Rev.  J.  I),  i'axton, 
E.  Shirley  liordeii, 
A.  W.  Seaver, 
J.  H.  Seaver, 
Horace  Hill, 
H.  O.  Hildebraiul, 
John  C.  Rice, 
Chaiincey  II.  Brush, 
Theodore  H.  Stulb, 
John  vSparhawk,  Jr., 
II.  vS.  Sparhawk, 
C.  W.  vSparhawk, 
H.  (;.  Crodfrey, 
Dr.  H.  K.    Hverctt, 


Joseph  G.  Darlington, 

lyincoln  C»6dfre\-, 

George  H.  McFaddcn, 

E.  T.  Stotesbury, 

Henry  S.  (jrove, 

D.Cr.  Vatcs, 

\V.  P.  Elwell, 

J.  Hampton  Barnes, 

W.  H.   Barnes, 

H.  H.  Houston, 

H.  D.  Welsh, 

Dr.  H.  E.  Dwight. 

C.  \V.  Henry, 

A.  S.  Patterson, 

J.  S.  Patterson, 

Prof.    1).   W.    Howard. 


TAHIJC    F 


W.  D.  Winsor, 

M.  L.   lirailey, 

Guy  S.  Hethcrington, 

S.  dc  Koscnko, 

Charles  A.  Converse, 

A.  W.  Sunnier, 

James  Boyd, 

Horace  (i.  Thomas, 

Dr.    l^dward  Jackson, 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Thomas, 

Dr.  Culver, 

(^.corge  N.  Reynolds, 

Thomas  Bradley, 

Rev.  Dr.  :\Ierritt  Hulburd, 

H.  C.  Trumbull,  jr.. 


Theodore  N.   I{ly, 
James  W.  Cook, 
Charles  Chaunccy, 
J.   C.  Lowrcy, 
J.  S.  Bennett, 
(;.  Bradford  Carr. 
]\.  Wads  worth, 
W.,  A.  Cushing, 
T.  ISl orris  Perot, 
W.  INI.  Ay  res. 
Augustus  Thomas, 
l\.  W.  Crittenden, 
J.  P.  Crittciulen. 
I.croy  15.   Pcckliam 
R.  I-;.  Howard. 
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TABI.K    G 


P.  P.   Bowles, 

Thomas  C.  Davis, 

Rev.  David  Wills,  U.  vS.  A. 

J.  G.  Ramsdcll, 

Charles  Kstc, 

George  H.  vSclleck, 

Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale, 

S.  S.  vStinson, 

R.  H.   North, 

A.  D.   Cooke, 

M.  vS.   Haiiiilton, 

R.  R.  Thomas, 

IM.  II.  Harrington, 

Josej)h  I,.  Bryan, 

Albert  Stace^■, 


Alfred  H. 


Henry  A.  Clcverl)', 
J.  Albert  Haddock, 
Frank  Willard, 
John  \'.  Rice,  Jr., 
G.  C.  Ramsdcll, 
K.  Herbert  Clapp, 
Augustus  T.  Post, 
H.  P:.  Taylor, 
Arthur  Colburn, 
A.  IMalcom, 
Walter  ¥.  Graham, 
P/hvard  Tredick, 
W.  O.  Bennett, 
William  (i.  Fitch, 
Charles  IVcdick, 
P<dst)n. 


At  tlif  concltisioii  of  the  feast  of  material  tilings,  President 
vSniitli  introduced  the  feast  of  reason,  as  follows  : 

"THE    PRESIDENT   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES." 


()KNTLK]vii<:n  : 

My  first  ditty  is  to  give  a  welcome  to  ottr  honored  gitests 
and  a  greeting"  to  our  worthy  mend)ers.  My  second  duty  is 
to  make  an  immediate  change  of  tlie  programme.  Among  the 
tlistinguished  guests  who  honor  us  ))>'  their  y^resence  to-night 
is  the  illustrious  patriot  and  statesman  who  has  filled — yes, 
filled,  not  rattled  aroiuid  in — the  great  dignity  of  the  Presidenc\' 
of  the  United  States.  (Applause. )  In  liis  career  he  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  country,  not  merely  by  his  transcendent 
abilities  as  a  statesman,  but  by  liis  no])le  cpialities  as  a  man. 
Among  other  characteristics,  his  love  of  children  has  toucheil 
the  heart  of  the  country.  He  has  promised  the  little  children 
who  are  gathered  in  his  distant  home  that  he  will  join  them  in 
preparing  and  sharing  the  joys  of  Christmas.  It  is  imperative, 
not  that  he  shall  leave  us  at  this  moment,  but  thai  lie  sliall  ter- 
minate the  three  days  of  cordial,  and  perhaps  somewhat  burden- 


some,  hospitality  which  lie  has  enjoyed  in  Philadelphia,  at  a 
later  stage  of  this  evening.  In  order  that  he  may  be  entirely 
free,  and  because  the  first  word  should  be'si)oken  by  the  first 
man  at  the  table,  I  ask  you  to  join  nie,  at  this  time,  in  drink- 
ing a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  illustrious  patriot,  who  is  as 
greatly  respected  and  honored  in  private  life  as  he  was  in  the 
Presidency, — General  Benjamin  Harrison,  whom  I  now  ha\'e 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you. 


The  entire  company  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Chair  ajid  paid  a  trii)ute  to  the  distinguished 
guest  in  lon":-continued  cheerin^i-. 


GKNICKAL    HARRISON  S    ADDRKSS. 

Mr.   Prksidknt  and   Oknti.kmkn  of  thi^:  Nkw   JiNoi/AND 
SociKTv  oi<^  Pknnsvlvania  : 

When  my  good  friend  and  your  good  neighbor  and  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Kniory  vSmith,  in\'ited  me  to  be  present  to- 
night, I  felt  a  special  demand  upon  me  to  yield  to  his  recpiesl. 
I  thought  I  owed  him  some  reparation  for  appointing  him  to 
an  office  the  emoluments  of  which  did  not  pay  his  expenses. 
(Merriment.)  Your  cordial  welcome  to-night  crowns  tlu'ee 
days  of  most  pleasurable  stay  in  this  good  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  days  have  been  a  little  crowded  ;  I  think  there  have  1)een 
what  our  friends  of  The  Four  Hundred  would  probably  call 
"eight  distinct  functions;"  but  your  cordiality  and  the  kind 
words  of  your  presiding  officer  (piite  relieve  my  fatigue  and 
suggest  to  me  that  I  shall  rightly  repay  your  kindness  by  mak- 
ing a  very  short  speech.     (No,  no.) 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  members  of  the  New  ICngla nd 
vSociety  are  very  creditable  descendants  of  tlie  P'orefathers.  1 
am  not  (piite  sure  that  the  P'orefathers  would  share  thisojnnion 
if  they  were  here  ;  1)ut  that  would  be  by  reason  oi  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  load  of  substantial  virtues  which  tliey 
carried  through  life,  their  taste  had  not  been  highly  cultivated. 
(T.aughtcr.) 

l6 


T  dread  tliis  function  which  I  am  now  attempting  to  dis- 
charge more  tlian  any  otlier  that  confronts  me  in  life.  Tlie 
after-dinner  speaker,  unlike  the  poet,  is  not  born, — he  is  made. 
I  am  frequently  compelled  to  meet  in  disastrous  competition 
about  some  dinner  ta])le  gentlemen  who  have  already  had  their 
sj)eeches  set  up  in  the  newspaper  offices.  They  are  given  to 
\ou  as  if  they  Vere  fresh  from  the  lip  ;  you  are  served  with 
what  they  would  have  you  believe  to  be  ' '  im[)romptu  boned 
turkey;"  and  yet,  if  you  could  see  into  the  recesses  of  their 
intellectual  kitchen,  you  would  see  the  days  of  careful  prepara- 
tion which  have  been  given  to  these  spontaneous  utterances. 
The  after-dinner  speaker  needs  to  find  somewhere  some  un- 
worked  jokers  quarry,  where  some  jokes  have  been  left  without 
a  label  on  them  ;  he  needs  to  acquire  the  art  of  seeming  to 
])luck,  as  he  goes  along  in  the  progress  of  his  speech,  as  by 
the  wayside,  some  flower  of  rhetoric.  He  seems  to  have  passed 
it  and  to  have  plucked  it  casually, — but  it  is  a  boutonnicre  with 
till  foil  'round  it.  (Laughter.)  You  can  see,  upon  close  in- 
spection, the  mark  of  the  planer  on  his  well-turned  sentences. 
Now,  the  competition  with  gentlemen  who  are  so  cultivated  is 
se\'ere  upon  one  who  must  speak  absolutely  upon  the  impulse 
of  the  occasion.  It  is  either  incai)acity  or  downright  la/.iness 
that  has  kept  me  from  competing  in  the  field  I  have  described. 

It  occurred  to  me  to-day  to  iiujuire  why  you  had  to  as- 
sociate six  States  in  order  to  get  up  a  respectable  Society.  My 
friend  Halstead  and  I  have  no  such  trouble.  We  are  Ohio- 
1)orn,  and  we  do  not  need  to  associate  any  other  State  in  order 
to  get  up  a  good  Society,  wherever  there  is  a  civil  list  of  the 
CiO\eriiment.  If  you  would  adopt  the  liberal  charter  method 
of  the  Ohio  Society,  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  subdivide  your- 
selves into  six  good  Societies.  The  Ohio  Society  admits  to 
membership  everybody  who  has  lived  voluntarily  six  months 
in  Ohio.  No  im'oluntary  resident  is  permitted  to  come  in. 
( Laughter.) 

Ikit  the  association  of  these  States  and  the  name  "New 
l{ngland  "  is  a  part  of  an  old  classification  of  the  States  which 
we  used  to  find  in  the  geography,  and   all  of  that  classification 
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has  gone  except  New  England  and  the  vSoutli.  "  The  West  '' 
has  disappeared  and  "  the  Middle  States  "  cannot  be  identified. 
Where  is  "the  West?"  \\'hy,  just  now  it  is  at  the  point  of  that 
long  chain  of  islands  that  puts  off  from  the  Alaska  coast ;  and, 
if  I  am  to  credit  what  I  read  ( for  I  have  no  sources  of  information 
now  except  the  not  absolutely  relia])le  newsi)ai)er  press),  tliere 
are  some  who  believe  there  are  wicked  men  who  want  to  hitch 
the  end  of  that  chain  into  an  island  further  out  in  the  sea. 
(Applause).  If  that  is  to  be  done,  the  West  would  become  the 
luist,  for  I  think  the  Orient  has  generally  been  counted  to  be 
the  Hast. 

I  would  not,  however,  suggest  a  division  of  the  New 
England  Society.  It  is  well  enough  to  keep  up  an  association 
that  is  one,  not  only  of  neighborhood  and  of  historical  associa- 
tion, but  of  sentiment.  Let  the  New  England  Society  live,  and  I 
fancy  it  will  not  be  long  until  you  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  great  subdivision  of  the  States  ;  for,  my  fellow-citizens, 
whatever  barriers  prejudice  may  raise,  whatever  obstniction  the 
interests  of  men  may  interpose,  whatever  may  be  the  outrages 
of  cruelty  to  stay  the  march  of  men,  that  which  made  the  sub- 
division called  "  the  Southern  States,"  and  all  that  separated 
them  from  the  States  of  the  West  and  of  the  North,  will  be  ob- 
literated.    (Cheering.) 

I  am  not  sure,  though  the  story  runs  so,  that  I  liave  a  New- 
England  strain.  The  fact  is  that  I  have  recently  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  family  was  a  little  overweighted  with  an- 
cestry, and  I  have  been  looking  after  posterity.      (Merriment.) 

One  serious  word,  gentlemen.  The  New  England  charac- 
ter and  the  influence  of  Ne\v  ICngland  men  and  women  have 
made  their  impress  upon  the  whole  country  ;  for,  even  in  the 
South,  during  the  time  of  slavery,  educated  men  and  women 
from  New  England  were  the  tutors  and  instructors  of  the  youth 
of  the  South  in  the  plantation  home.  The  love  of  eilucation. 
the  resolve  that  it  should  be  general,  the  lo\'e  of  home  with  all 
the  pure  and  sacred  influences  that  cluster  about  it.  are  elements 
in  the  New  ICngland  character  that  ha\e  a  sa\ing  force  which 
is  incalculable  in  this  great  nation  in    which    we   li\e.       Your 
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civil  institutions  have  been  free,  high  and  clean.  Vnnn  the  old 
town-meeting  days  till  now,  New  I^ngland  has  heliexed  in  and 
l)racticed  the  Free  l^lection  and  the  Iniir  Count.  Ihit,  gentle- 
men, I  cannot  enumerate  all  of  your  virtues — time  is  brief,  the 
catalogue  long.  Will  you  i)ermit  me  to  thank  you  and  your 
honored  President  for  your  gracious  recei)tion  of  me  to-night  ? 
(  Long-continued'  cheering.) 

PRESIDENT   smith's    ADDRESS. 

Honored  Guests  and  Fellow-Members  : 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  greatly  enjo^-ed  the  brilliant  and 
witt)'  speech  to  which  you  have  just  listened — a  speech  which 
shows  that  our  distinguished  guest  is  as  felicitous  at  the  dinner 
ta))le  as  he  is  signally  successful  in  other  fields  of  oratory.  J^ut 
if  you  have  deluded  yourself  with  the  idea  that  because  of  this 
change  in  the  programme  you  are  to  escape  the  infliction  of 
the  usual  address  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  it  is  now  my 
duty  to  undeceive  you.  (Laughter.)  Kven  the  keen  reflec- 
tions of  General  Harrison  respecting  the  prepared  impromptu 
speeches  shall  not  deter  us.  The  rest  of  us  who  are  not  aj- 
gifted  as  he  is  ha\'e  expended  too  much  midnight  oil  and 
sacrificed  too  nuich  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  to  lose  our 
opportunity.  You  will  see  that  we  have  anticipated  his 
impromptu  observations  by  carefully  premeditating  our 
impromptu  reply.  (Laughter.)  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that 
Carlisle  had  reasons  to  speak  civilly  of  Cromwell,  for  Cromwell 
would  have  hanged  him.  (Laughter.)  General  Harrison  has 
)3een  hanging  the  rest  of  us — yes,  hanging  and  quartering  us — 
though  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  reason  for  speaking 
ci\'illy  of  him,  and  yet  we  must  go  on  with  the  exhibition. 

Vou  have  observed  that  on  the  progrannne,  as  arranged  l)y 
the  Committee,  the  first  number  is  a  prelude  by  the  President 
and  the  last  a  hymn  ])y  the  Society.  The  Committee  evidently 
intended  to  begin  and  end  with  nuisic.  What  ])articular  solo 
they  expect  me  to  i)erform  I  am  somewhat  uncertain.  But  the 
truth  is  you  have  already  had  a  part  of  the  nuisic  and  you  will 
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have  the  rest  when  I  am  done.  (Merriment.)  For  my  part  is 
only  that  of  the  leader  in  the  old  Pnritan  choir — to  take  up  the 
tuning  fork  and  pitch  the  key  ;  and  I  do  this  when  I  say  that 
we  are  assembled  for  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-third  time 
(laughter)  to  connnemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  If  any  one  doubts  the  correctness  of  that 
chronology,  let  him  consult  Brothers  Shortridge  and  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Cornish,  who  have  been  with  us  from  the  begin- 
ning. (Laughter.)  We  have  met  to  celebrate  these  four- 
fathers  (laughter),  as  well  as  some  others,  and  to  glorify  our- 
selves. If  we  had  any  doubts  about  the  duty  we  owe  our 
ancestors,  we  have  no  scruples  about  the  satisfaction  we 
take  in  their  posterity.  "  My  idea  of  first-rate  i)oetry."  said 
Josh  Billings,  "  is  the  kind  of  poetry  that  I  would  have  writ.' 
So  our  idea  of  first-rate  posterity  is  the  kind  of  posterity  we 
are.    (Laughter.) 

•  But  while  not  forgetting  the  posterity,  it  is  not  forbidden 
at  these  dinners  to  make  an  occasional  and  casual  allusion  to 
the  Pilgrim  P'athers.  Thackeray  tells  us  of  an  ardent  young 
lady  who  had  a  devotion  of  the  same  sort  to  Nicholas  Nicklel^y. 
When  she  wanted  instruction,  she  read  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
WHien  she  wanted  amusement,  she  read  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
When  she  had  leisure, she  read  Nicholas  Nickleby.  When  she 
was  busy,  she  read  Nicholas  Nickleby.  When  she  was  sick, 
she  read  Nicholas  Nickle])y,  and  when  she  got  well,  she  read 
Nicholas  Nickleby  over  again.  (Laughter.)  We  return  with 
the  same  infrequent,  inconstant  and  uncertain  fidelit\-  to  the 
memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  If  we  seek  the  light  persi- 
flage and  airy  humor  of  the  after-dinner  spirit,  we  find  an  inex- 
haustible fountain  in  the  (piaint  customs  and  odd  conceits  o( 
the  Pilgi'im  Fathers.  If  we  seek  the  enkindling  fire  and  the 
moral  elevation  of  high  principle  and  })rofound  conviction  and 
resolute  courage,  we  find  a  never-ceasing  inspiration  in  tlie 
unfaltering  earnestness  and  imperishable  deeds  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  (Applause.)  After  praying  for  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, the  good  colored  preacher  closed  up  with  the  in\ocativ)n 
"  And,  finally,  O  Lord  !  bless   the   people   o\    the   uninhal)ited 
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portions  of  the  globe."  (Laughter.)  We  are  sometimes  as 
conipreliensive  in  our  good  will  as  the  colored  brother ;  but 
to-night  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  that  more  limited  portion  of 
mankind  which  l^elongs  in  nativity  or  ancestry  to  that  more 
restricted  part  of  the  globe  known  as  New  England. 

We  are  here,  to  sing  the  praises  of  these  sturdy  people. 
They,  too,  sang — and  sang  with  a  fervor  that  was  celebrated  in 
the  memorable  inscription  on  one  of  the  pews  of  old  Salem 
Cliurch  : 

"  Could  poor  King  David  Init  for  once 
To  Salcni  Church  repair, 
And  hear  his  Psahns  thus  \varl)led  out, 

Cxood  Ivord  !   how  he  would  swear."     (^Laui^hter. ) 

And  it  was  not  in  Salem  Church,  either,  that  the  Psalms  were 
sung  with  the  peculiar  variations  of  which  we  luu'e  record. 
An  enterprising  esta])lishment  proposed  to  furnish  all  the 
h)  inn-l)Ooks  to  a  congregation  not  a])undantly  l^lessed  with  this 
world's  goods,  provided  it  might  insert  a  little  advertisement. 
The  thrifty  congregation  in  turn  thought  there  would  jje  no 
harm  in  binding  up  any  proper  announcement  with  Watt  and 
Dodridge  ;  l)ut  when  they  assembled  on  Christmas  morning, 
tlicy  started  ])ack  aghast  as  they  found  themsehes  singing 

"  Hark  !     The  herald  angels  sing, 

Beechani's  Pills  arc  just  the  thiui^  ; 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 

Two  for  man  and  one  for  child."     ((^rcat  lauj^hter.  i 

But  if  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not  the  sweetest  warblers,  thf>- 
at  least  never  wobbled.  They  always  went  direct  to  their 
mark.  As  limerson  said  of  Napoleon,  they  would  shorten  a 
straight  line  to  get  at  a  point.  They  faced  the  terrors  of  the 
New  luigland  northeast  ])last  and  star\ed  in  the  wilderness  in 
order  that  we  might  live  in  freedom.  We  have  literally  turned 
the  tables  on  them  and  patiently  enditre  the  trying  hardshi])s 
of  this  festive  board  in  order  that  their  memories  may  not  die 
in  forget  fid  ness. 


We  can  never  forget  the  hardshi])s  which  they  were  forced 
to  endure,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  tliat  they 
liad  some  advantages  over  us.  They  escaped  some  of  the  in- 
flictions to  which  we  have  l)een  compelled  to  submit.  Tliey 
braved  the  wintry  blast  of  Plymouth,  but  they  never  knew  the 
everlasting  wind  of  the  United  States  Senate.  C Laughter.; 
They  slumbered  under  the  long  sermons  of  Cotton  Mather,  but 
they  never  dreamed  of  the  fourteen  consecutive  hours  of  Ne- 
braska Allen  or  Nevada  Stewart.  They  battled  with  Annenian 
dogmas  and  Antinomian  heresies,  but  they  never  experienced 
the  exhilarating  delights  of  the  Silver  debate  or  throbbed  under 
the  rapturous  and  tumultuous  emotions  of  a  Tariff  Schedule. 
(Laughter.) 

They  had  their  days  of  festivity.  They  observed  the  an- 
nual day  of  Thanksgiving  with  a  reverent,  and  not  infrequently 
with  a  jocund,  spirit ;  but  advanced  as  they  were  in  many  re- 
spects, they  never  reached  that  sublime  moral  elevation  and  that 
high  state  of  civilization  which  enable  us  in  our  day  to  see  that 
the  only  true  way  to  observe  Thanksgiving  is  to  shut  up  the 
churches  and  revel  in  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  flying  wedge 
and  the  triumphant  touchdown.  (Laughter.)  Their  calendar 
had  three  great  red-letter  days  of  celebration  :  Commencement 
day,  which  expressed  and  emphasized  the  foremost  place  they 
gave  to  education  in  their  civil  and  religious  polity  ;  Training 
or  Muster  day,  which  illustrated  the  spirit  and  the  skill  that 
gave  them  victory  over  the  Indians  and  made  them  stand  un- 
daunted on  Ihinker  Hill  under  Warren  and  Putnam  until  abo\e 
the  gleaming  column  of  red  coats  they  could  look  into  the 
whites  of  the  enemies'  eyes  ;  and  Election  day,  upon  which, 
with  its  election  sermon  and  its  solenni  choice  oi'  rulers,  they 
acted  out  their  high  sense  of  pivtriotic  duty  to  the  Connnon- 
wealth.  We  are  deeply  concerned  in  these  days  about  the 
debasement  of  the  ballot  box.  Perhaps  we  could  find  a  jianacea 
in  the  ])ractice  of  our  Pilgrim  l^ithers.  They  enacted  a  law 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  limited  to  church  members 
in  good  standing.  Suppose  we  hail  such  a  law  now.  what  a 
mighty  revolution  it  would  work  either  in  exterminating  fraud 
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or  in  promoting  piety  !  "  Men  and  Brethren  ! ' '  said  tlie  colored 
parson,  "  two  ways  are  open  l)efore  you,  the  Inroad  and  narrow 
way  which  leads  to  perdition,  and  the  straight  and  crooked  way 
which  leads  to  damnation."  (Laughter.)  We  have  before  us 
now  the  two  ways  of  stuffed  ballot  boxes  and  empty  pews,  and 
our  problem  is  to  change  the  stuffing  from  the  ballot  boxes  to 
the  pews.  I  am  not  altogether  sure  which  result  would  be 
accomplished  ;  but  it  is  (piite  clear  that  if  the  law  of  our 
Fathers  did  not  destroy  corruption  in  politics,  it  would  at  least 
kindle  a  fresh  interest  in  the  church.     (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  it  is  with  honest  pride  and  fresh  inspiration 
that  we  gather  once  a  year  to  reviv^e  our  enkindling  story.  The 
Santa  Maria,  with  its  antique  form  and  its  flying  pennant, 
contrasting  the  past  with  the  present,  amid  the  dazzling  and  now 
vanishing  splendors  of  the  wondrous  White  City,  has  this  year 
recalled  the  discovery  of  America.  But  the  jewel  is  more  pre- 
cious than  the  casket.  The  speaking  picture  appeals  to  us 
more  than  its  stately  setting.  And  heroic  as  was  the  voyage 
of  the  Santa  Maria  across  a  trackless  sea  to  an  unknown 
continent,  it  was  the  nobler  mission  of  the  Mayflower  to 
bring  the  priceless  seeds  of  principle  and  liberty  which  ha\'e 
l)lossomed  in  the  resplendent  development  and  progress  of  our 
great  free  Republic.  Conscience  incarnate  in  Brewster  and 
Bradford,  in  Winthrop  and  Winslow,  smote  Plymouth  Rock  ; 
and  from  that  hour  there  has  poured  forth  from  its  rich  foun- 
tain a  perennial  stream  of  intellectual  and  moral  force  which 
has  flooded  and  fertilized  a  broad  continent.  The  Puritan  spirit 
was  duty  ;  the  Puritan  creed  was  conscience  ;  the  Puritan  prin- 
ciple was  individual  freedom  ;  the  Puritan  demand  was  or- 
ganized liberty,  guaranteed  and  regulated  by  law.  (Applause.) 
That  s])irit  is  for  to-day  as  nuich  as  for  two  centuries  ago.  It 
flred  at  Lexington  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,  and  it  tluni- 
dered  down  the  ages  in  the  Ivmancipation  Proclamation.  Il 
lives  for  no  narrow  section  and  it  is  limited  to  no  single  class. 
The  soul  that  accepts  (lod  and  conscience  and  ecpial  manhood 
has  the  Puritan  spirit,  whether  he  comes  from  Massachusetts  or 
X'irj^inia,    from    W^rmont   or    Indiana  ;    whether    sou    call    iiini 
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Quaker  or  Catholic,  disciple  of  Saint  Nicholas  or  follower  of 
Saint  George.  (Applause.;  The  Puritan  did  not  pass  away 
with  his  early  struggles.  He  has  changed  his  garb  and  his 
speech ;  he  has  advanced  with  the  progress  of  the  age  ;  l>ut  in 
his  fidelity  to  principle  and  his  devotion  to  duty  he  lives  to-day 
as  truly  as  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  and 
the  Puritan  Pilgrimage.  His  spirit  shintrs  in  the  lofty  teachings 
of  Channing  and  in  the  unbending  principle  of  Sunnier,  in  the 
ripened  wisdom  of  lunerson  antl  in  the  rhythmical  lessons  of 
Longfellow.  The  courageous  John  Pym  was  not  more  resolute 
and  penetrating  in  leading  the  great  struggle  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament than  was  George  F.  lulmunds  in  the  Senate  of  the 
I'riited  Slates.  Arid  the  intrepid  and  sagacious  John  Hampden, 
heroic  in  battle  and  supreme  in  council,  wise,  steadfast  and 
true,  was  but  a  prototype  of  l^enjamin  Harrison.      (Applause.) 


At  this  point  the  departure  of  General  Harrison  caused  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  festi\ities.  After  a  few  moments 
of  hand-shaking  and  leave-taking,  the  distinguished  guest  re- 
tired in  company  with  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  ;  the  audience 
meanwhile  rising,  and,  upon  the  call  of  President  Smith,  joining 
in  a  chorus  of  cheers  for  the  ex-President. 

"THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE  '• 

PkksidivNT  Smith  then  said  : 

And  now,  gentlemen,  the  nuisic  will  begin  again.  Our 
first  toast  is,  "  The  Day  We  Celebrate."  It  is  to  ])e  responded 
to  by  one  whom  we  know,  not  only  as  eminent  in  the  pulpit,  l)ut. 
if  possible,  still  more  eminent  in  letters.  We  know  him  par- 
ticularly as  the  author  of  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country  '"  ami 
"  My  Double,  and  How  He  Undid  Me."  I  might  say  that  1 
know  of  only  one  "  man  without  a  country  "  who  could  gi\e  an 
illustration  of  "  my  double,  and  how  he  undid  me,"  but  for  the 
"  paramount "  obligation  to  make  no  reference  here  excej^t  such 
as  is  directly  connected  with  the  Pilgrim  P'alhers.   (^Merriment. ) 
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Certainly  tlie  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  to  respond  to  this 
toast  can  never  be  without  a  country  so  long  as  Philadelphia 
has  arms  open  to  welcome  him,  and  so  long  as  his  home  is  in 
the  heart  of  our  whole  country.  I  know  of  no  one  better  fitted 
to  respond  to  this  toast  than  he  who  blends  and  unites  the 
name  and  the  blood  of  Everett  and  Hale.  I  now  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  Rew  Dr.  Kdwartl 
Kx'erett  Hale.      (Applause. j 

ADDKICSS  BY  REV.   KDWARD  ICV1':RI':TT  IIAIJ:,   ]).   1). 

Mr.  Pri-:sidi":nt,  Ladiks  and  Gkntlkmkn  : 

It  is  certainly  a  great  honor,  it  is  a  great  i)leasure,  to  re- 
spond to  this  toast ;  but  I  would  so  much  rather  have  gi\en 
President  Harrison  all  my  time  and  a  good  deal  more,  if  I  had 
had  it  to  give.  He  speaks  of  himself  with  such  modesty  that  I 
could  not  but  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  heard  him  make  the 
greatest  speech  of  this  century,  which  was  on  the  e\'ening  when 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  more  than  im])eri[d  magnificence. 
cele])rated  the  Centennial  of  the  Constitution.  Among  our- 
selves— among  friends,  where  we  can  speak  secrets — it  ma>'  be 
said  that  there  were  ten  of  the  worst  speeches  made  on  that  oc- 
casion that  were  ever  made  before  any  audience.  It  was  the 
greatest  occasion  in  modern  history,  as  it  seemed  to  me  ;  the 
great  theatre  where  we  sat  was  crowded  with  an  audience 
among  whom  were  the  most  distinguished  peo])le  in  America. 
Tlie  most  eminent  representatives  of  departments  of  the  Cit\-. 
the  State  and  the  National  (jovernments  were  called  upon  to 
speak.  The  speech  of  any  one  of  thtin  would  ha\e  made  the 
fortune  of  any  ordinary  occasion,  but  alas,  alas  ! — you  know 
what  it  is — the  pressure  of  the  hundred  years  to  come  was  upon 
them  ;  every  ))lessed  man  of  them  thought  his  speech  was  going 
to  be  read  in  the  year  1999  (they  need  not  ha\e  distressed 
themselves  ;  there  will  not  be  a  word  of  those  speeches  left  then  ) 
— every  man  of  them  stood  with  the  weight  of  the  posterit>-  of  a 
century  on  his  shoulders  ;  and  very  dull  sptaking  it  was.  Tlie 
management  had  to  sa\e  Cieneral  Harrison  for  the  last,  for  kar 


everybody  would  go  away  and  leave  the  ten  speakers  to  talk  to 
each  other.  (Merriment.)  They  saved  him  and  they  saved  the 
occasion.  I  think  it  was  after  one  o'clock  when  President 
Harrison  rose — rose  evidently  without  the  slightest  preparation, 
in  words,  for  what  he  was  to  say;  simply  a  great  man  charged 
with  and  fiill  of  the  history  of  a  hundred  years  ;  a  great  man 
determined  to  speak  to  those  people  (iod's  own  truth,  nothing 
less  and  nothing  more  ;  and  he  held  that  audience,  composed  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  a  nation,  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time  ;  he  held  them  as  only  an  orator  and  a  soldier  like 
himself  could  hold  them.  I  marked  him  from  that  moment  as 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  century  ;  and  if,  before  that,  there 
had  been  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  his  administration,  no  man 
who  sat  there  for  that  hour  doubted  it.  ( .\]:)plause. )  I  would 
gladly  have  given  him  all  my  time  and  a  good  deal  more,  if  we 
could  have  induced  him  to  speak  impromptu  here  until  mid- 
night and  after. 

As  President  Harrison  has  said,  and  as  your  President  said 
just  now,  we  Yankees  like  to  praise  each  other,  when  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year  conies  around.  I  like  to  do  it  as  much 
as  anybody  does,  but  I  would  rather  hear  other  people  praise 
us,  like  General  Harrison  or  like  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Halstead),  who  is  going  to  speak  later.  When  they  ha\e  said 
their  best  of  us,  we  go  home,  after  shaking  hands,  and  say. 
"  Ves,  yes;  Ohio  deserves  this  place  in  the  ci\  il  service." 
Parent  of  great  men?  "  Yes,  yes," — and  the  child  t^f  New 
Ivngland  !  (Applause.)  I  had  the  honor  of  representing  iIk- 
vState  of  Massachusetts  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1888,  when  wc 
celel)rated  the  Centennial  of  that  great  State.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  so  marvelous  in  history  as  the  grow  Ih  of  that  great  State 
from  a  wilderness  of  skulking  savages  to  the  center  ( shall  I  say  ? ) 
of  true  civilization  in  one  hundred  years.  Yes,  to  the  center 
of  true  civilization.  It  is  not  long  since  I  was  speaking  with  a 
Russian  gentleman  of  the  highest  education,  who  hatl  traxeled 
over  the  world,  who  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  know  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  live  in?"  I  replieil,  "Outside  oi  Boston. 
No!"    (Merriment.)     He  added,  "  Oo  and  li\c  in  a   small  cil\- 
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or  a  large  town  in  the  State  of  Ohio."  So  that,  I  say,  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  Ohioans  when  they  are  willing  to  leave  Ohio 
for  the  wilds  of  Philadelphia  or  for  the  duties  of  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  only  person  here,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  who  has  celebrated  the  Pilgrims  by  imitating  them.  I  am 
the  only  person  here,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  who  spent  last  night 
in  storm  and  tempest  that  he  might  plant  his  foot  this  morning 
on  the  Plymouth  Rock  of  the  Broad  Street  Station.  I  saw  you 
had  l)een  preparing  for  the  occasion — I  saw  the  station  had 
been  enlarged  because  a  New  Englander  was  coming.  I  bowed 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to  recognize  this  delicate  hospitality  of 
the  most  hospitable  city  in  the  world  ;  and  I  looked  on  the  ground 
to  see  if  I  made  a  footprint  like  that  which  Mary  Chilton  made 
upon  the  rock  which  is  before  me. 

We  praise  each  other,  but  it  is  not  all  honey  that  a  New 
Englander  gets.  Senator  Hoar  said,  last  week,  and  it  is  very 
true,  that  when  we  make  an  unassailable  position  in  politics  or 
statesmanship,  they  say  to  us,  "Well,  we,  we  quite  don't  know 
about  >ou — you  hanged  the  witches."  (Laughter.)  As  long 
ago  as  Edmund  Burke's  time,  when  he  made  that  speech  which 
every  gentleman  around  me  has  spoken  at  school,  in  which  he 
extolled  the  whale  fishing  of  the  Nantucketers,  he  said,  "I 
thought  it  aroused  your  envy."  Sometimes  I  think  so  when  I 
hear  the  criticisms  of  New  Ivngland.  I  don't  know  that  they 
say  a  word  against  us  that  is  not  true.  1  have  been  reading 
Mr.  Adams'  masterly  little  book — 1  hope  everybody  here  will 
read  it — where,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  New  England  critic,  he 
lays  bare  the  whole  truth,  puts  his  knife  upon  the  hard  points 
and  makes  us  scpiirm  under  the  criticism.  I  dare  say  it  is  all 
true.  But,  after  all,  there  is  the  history.  IK-re  is  this  little 
ct)mpany  of  fifty  men,  women  and  children, on  the  first  oi'  April. 
1 62 1,  gathering  there  when  the  May fiower  opened  on  the  samls 
of  Plymouth.  Ten  years  later  there  is  the  little  company  o\  i\\K: 
hundred  people  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  ]\n\  ,  who  ha\e 
seen  two  hundred  of  their  number  die  in  the  pr^vedim;  ten 
months   and   ha\e  seen   another  Innuircd   l>o  back,  tcrrific-d,  to 
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luighiiid.  That  is  the  beginning.  Those  are  the  two  acorns 
that  were  planted  then.  Then,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  we  see  an  independent  State  which  defies  George 
III.,  who  was  supposed  to  ])e  the  strongest  monarch  in  the 
world:  and  that  State,  with  twehe  other  States  adjoining  it, 
creates  the  new  empire  of  which  we  are  citizens  to-day.  There 
is  the  fact  of  history,  and  that  is  something  for  which  you  have 
to  account.  Now,  I  think  that  the  moral  of  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  is  taught  all  the  better  when  peo])le  tell  you  there 
was  no  great  man  among  them  from  i6l'0  until  Samuel  Adams 
appeared.  That  is  perfectly  true.  There  was  not  a  man  of 
them  who  deserves  a  place  in  a  l)iographical  dictionary  of  the 
world.  They  made  no  great  statue  in  that  time.  No.  There 
was  no  Michael  Angelo.  No.  They  painted  no ])ictures.  No: 
they  })ainted  no  ])ictures.  Tliey  wrote  no  ])oems.  No  ;  they 
wrote  no  poems.  They  did  not  know  how  to  paint  ])ictures 
nor  to  make  statues  nor  to  build  St.  Peters  nor  to  write  poems: 
but  they  knew  how  to  make  hap])y  homes  •,  they  knew  how  to 
make  two  little  trading  com])anies  into  an  independent  State. 
How  will  you  account  for  that  ?  Here  is  the  accounting  :  Tliese 
men  knew  nothing,  if  you  please  ;  they  knew  so  little  that  the\- 
hanged  the  witches,  if  you  please  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  modern 
education,  if  you  please;  but  these  men  tried  todo  right — what 
they  thought  was  right  they  did.  They  did  not  hangthe  witched 
because  they  liked  to  hang  witches  ;  the\-  hanged  witclies  be- 
cause they  thought  God  demanded  it;  and  what  God  willed. 
that  they  willed  and  that  the>-did.  They  had  come  to  Plymouth 
rocks  and  to  Plymouth  sands — the  men  had  come,  and.  I  l)eg 
the  ladies  to  observe,  that  the  women  had  come;  the  men  and 
women  together — for  the  greater  glory  of  (khI.  Tliey  went  u\) 
and  down  through  that  wilderness  for  the  glor\-  of  God;  they 
meant  to  do  the  work  of  God  ;  they  meant  to  do  the  thing  that 
was  right,  and  whoever  had  tlie  leading  of  them  knew  that  he 
could  fall  ])ack  upon  the  idea  of  nghl.  In  those  words  'Do 
right  "  you  have  the  history  of  that  centur\-  and  a  half. 

I  must  say  tluit  I  think   tiiat  le>son  is  onl\-  moie  distinctl\- 
enforced  wheiiexer  anv  enxious    Senator   fioui    Alaliama.  when 
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any   rampant    Representative  from   Montana,    turns   and   says, 
"  They  (lid  not  know  anything;  they  could  not  do  anythini^  ; 
they  had  not   a  leader  ;  they  had  no  architecture  ;  they  had  no 
poetry;  they  had  no  wisdom."  The  great  lesson  that  this  world 
wants  to  learn  to-day  is  that  the  world  rests  up(Mi  honcjr,  justice, 
truth    and    virtue,,  and  does   not   rest  upon   cunnin.i;,   wisdom, 
knowledge  or  intellect.     (Applause.)     And  that  is  the  precise 
lesson,  as   1   suppose,  which   it  is  the   business   of  the  twent\'- 
second  of  December  to  renew,  every  year,  as  it   comes  around. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  touch  u])on  a  delicate  subject  if  I  say  that 
it  is  the  most  im])ortant  lesson  in  the  ]K)litics  of  to-day   and  of 
to-morrow  and  of  the  next  century.     The  i)oliticians — the  true 
politicians — of  the  world   have   been  di\'ided    into    two  classes 
since  there  was  a  science  of  statesmanship.     There  is  the  class 
of    the    Doctrinaires,   the     Cirondists,    of    all    nations, — most 
amiable  and   estimable  men  ;  many   of  them   have  gone   to  tlie 
guillotine  for  their  opinions — men  whobeliex'ed  that  this  world 
was  to  be  governed  by  intelligence  ;   who  reall\'  distrusted  uni- 
\ersal  suftrage  because  of  the  ignorance  of  many  of  th^- xoters  ; 
who  wanted  to  bring  about  some  system  by    which  a  class,  an 
educated  class,  an  hereditary  class,  if  you  i)lease,  or  a   class  ol 
instructed  .men,  as  in  China,  should   rule  the  State.     That   is 
one  body  of  statesmen.     The  other  body  of  statesmen   beliexe 
that  the  government  of  the  world   dei)ends   u])on  virtue,  upon 
honor,  upon  truth,  upon  integrity  :   and  that  class   of  men,  be- 
cause they  belie\'e  that  all   men   are  sons   of  (jod,  beliexe  that 
any  son  of  man  in    whom  there  is  truth,   honor,  integrit\-  -and 
\irtue,  is  to  be  trusted  with  his  share  of  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    We  make  him  die  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  we 
say  that  the  man  who  is  good   enough  to   die  for  the  Common- 
wealth is  good  enough    to  vote  for  the  Connnonwealth.      (A])- 
plause.)  There  are  the  two  classes  of  statesmen.   As  it  happens, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to-day  may   be  said  rather  con\enientl\'  to 
divide  the  class  of  statesmen  who  belie\'e  in  the  government  of 
the  world  by  knowledge,  by  cunning  and  intelligence,  fi-v)m  the 
class  of  men  who  belie\'e   that   the   world  is   tt)  rest    on   honv)r. 
\'irtue  and  truth. 
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Now,  sir,  1  say  that  that  is  an  important  practical  part  of 
education  whicli  brings  tliis  country,  once  a  year,  to  study  a 
Ijody  of  men  for  whom  we  can  say  nothing  as  to  tlieir  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  government ;  for  whom  wecan  say  nothing 
as  to  tlieir  position  as  students  ;  for  whom  we  can  say  nothing 
of  their  j;irisprudence  ;  for  whom  we  can  only  say  that  they 
were  true  to  God  ;  that  they  were  true  to  man,  and  that  they 
were  true  to  the  sense  of  right.  I  say  that  the  lesson  we  teach 
about  those  men  is  of  infinite  value  in  our  politics.  Men  who 
suspect  and  who  doubt  about  universal  suffrage,  do  so  simply 
because  they  pay  their  homage  to  the  intellect.  The  men  who 
believe  in  universal  suffrage,  who  trust  in  a  democracy,  are  the 
men  who  believe  that  a  son  of  God  may  be  trusted  with  tlie 
duties  which  God  has  entrusted  to  him. 

When  3'ou  shall  get  a  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whose  examination  shall  be  so  careful  that  it  will  be  sure 
to  find  out  who  is  a  patriot,  and,  on  the  other  side,  who  is  a 
traitor  ;  who  will  die  for  his  country,  instead  of  him  who  wants 
to  live  for  himself — a  Commission  which  shall  point  out  tlie 
difference  between  a  man  who  would  rather  die  as  a  mart\r  so 
that  his  country  should  li\'e,  than  live  as  a  monster  though  his 
country  should  die — when  you  ha\'e  a  Civil  Service-which  will 
estal)lisli  that  moral  distinction,  you  will  have  a  Civil  Service 
which  will  be  as  popular  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo])le 
as  your  Civil  Service  is  with  the  educated  gentlemen  of  to-da\-  : 
and  not  till  then.      (Ap])lause.) 

lUit  perhaps  I  have  assumed  a  tone  (piite  too  gra\-e  for  the 
occasion.  I  never  can  look  back  to  those  poor  creatures  whom 
it  is  so  easy  to  make  fun  of  (I  have  made  fun  of  them  myself  >  : 
of  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  say  that  nobody  remembers  an  indi- 
vidual of  them  (that  is  perfectly  true) — 1  never  can  look  back 
to  them  without  thinking,  as  dear  GFarfield  said,  that  all  the 
peoi)le  togetlier  are  wiser  than  any  one  man  of  the  people;  nor 
without  this  wish  that  we  might  trust  more,  in  our  Go\ern- 
ment,  to  honor,  truth,  virtue  and  integrity,  and  lie  less  careful 
about  what  we  call  statesmanship,  ])olitics,  dipU)macy  and  the 
science  of   government.      Here    in    l-hihulclphia   yon   seem    to 


understand  it.  I  was  sensi))ly  impressed  by  wliat  I  ol)served 
in  a  morning's  walk  to-day.  Naturally  my  ])rofession  and  my 
sympathies  called  me  to  the  neighborhood  of  what  I  had  been 
told  was  one  of  the  slums  of  Philadel])hia.  It  is  true,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  was  such  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is 
not  such  to-day.  In  the  course  of  a  little  walk,  I  found  there, 
in  a  space  not  much  larger  than  that  of  twice  the  size  of  this 
hall,  three  kindergartens  attended  by  lovely,  fresh-looking  chil- 
dren, where  preparations  were  being  made  for  Christmas  tree 
exhibitions,  and  where  had  also  been  established  one  of  your 
noble  Philadelphia  charities,  a  dispensary.  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  have  found  a  better  place  in  which  to  a])preciate  that  for 
which,  after  all,  Philadelphia  is  most  distinguished — its  philan- 
thropic efforts  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  sickness,  of 
ignorance  and  of  po\'erty.  Curiously  enough,  the  conductor  of 
the  car  which  took  me  to  the  neighborhood  did  not  know  where 
the  street  was  to  which  I  was  going.  I,  like  a  good  Pilgrim, 
told  him  I  was  going  to  the  street  tliat  was  named  after  John 
Carver,  the  first  Governor  of  Plymouth.  I  was  rejoiced  to  sec 
that  you  had  recognized  the  first  Governor  of  Plymouth  and 
had  called  the  street  "  Car\'er  Street."  The  conductor  did  not 
know  it  by  that  name.  "  Well,"  I  said  to  him,  "  it  is  a  street 
they  used  to  call  St.  Mary  Street."  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  I 
know  tliat  street  very  well."  So  he  stopped  at  a  corner  where 
there  was  a  freshly  printed  sign  of  "  Carver  Street,"  which 
doubtless  he  could  have  seen  a  dozen  times  a  day,  as  he  rode 
back  and  forth.  Well,  sir,  I  mused  awhile  u])on  the  incident, 
feeling  sure  that,  in  obliterating  the  name  "  vSt.  Mary,"  the  City 
Government  had  not  intended  any  disrespect  for  the  sweetest 
name  a  woman  ever  bore  ;  and  I  learned  that  the  ])urpose  was 
to  give  that  name  to  some  avenue  leading  out  to  your  palatial 
residences;  that  then  the  City  authorities  asked,  "What  is  a 
good  name  for  a  street  that  is  steadily  improving,  a  name  whicli 
will  express  a  sentiment  of  morals,  purity  and  religion  and  be 
indicative  of  the  movement  which  was  started  there  in  the 
wilderness  ?"  Then  the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia  said, 
"  W^e  will  name  it  Carver  Street,  after  the  first  Governor  of  the 
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Pilgrim  Colony."  I  regrtrt  tluit  we  do  not  do  such  things 
in  Boston.  When  I  come  here  again  I  shall  expect  to  see 
all  your  streets  on  which  there  has  been  a  shadow  of  any 
kind  in  the  past  appropriately  renamed  ;  that  we  shall  lia\e 
"  Bradford  vStreet,"'  "  Smith  vStreet,"  "  Harrison  Street,"  "  ICd- 
munds  Street,"  "  Halstead  Street  "  and  many  other  streets 
named  in  honor  of  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Pilgrims.  I 
shall  now,  when  I  go  home  to  Boston,  tell  how  the  Philadelphia 
l)cople  have  honored  the  memory  (;f  the  first  (lOVenu^r  of  the 
Colony  at  Plymouth  Rock.      (  Long-continued  a])plause. ) 

"HAIL,   MAYFLOWER  !  — HAIL,  COLUMBIA!" 

Till'  Pri-.sidicnt  then  said  : 

New  luigland  is  the  mother  of  sailors  ;  Philadelphia  is  the 
mother  of  the  navy  which  they  sail.  The  Mayflower  came  to 
New  luigland  ;  it  was  from  Philadelphia  that  the  Columbia 
sailed.  The  Columbia  was  made  by  a  Philadelphia  shipmaker 
(applause),  and  we  are  all  i)roud  of  it.  It  was  a  New  Pjigland 
Mend)er  of  Congress  who  insisted  upon  the  highest  re(iuire- 
ment  of  speed  and,  by  his  vigorous  contest,  fixed  the  minimum 
at  twenty-one  knots  instead  of  twent)'  knots;  and,  therefore.  I 
give  you  the  toast,  "  Hail,  Mayflower  ! — Hail,  Columbia  !  '"  and 
ask  that  honored  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine 
to  respond — the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Boutelle.     (Aj)]dause.) 

HON.  ch.\kij<:b  a.  i5outi-:i.ij:'s  ai')1)ki:ss. 

Mr.  Pk]':sii)i:nt  and  Kkli.ow-Ni:w-1vN(;i,ani)i:ks  : 

I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  the  failure  of  any  attempt  lo 
impose  ui)on  you  a  second  time  this  exening — even  if  I  coulil 
have  ])remeditate(l  it  so  felicitously  as  did  the  ex-Presiilent  oi 
the  United  States — the  familiar  excuse  of  lack  ot  preparation. 
However,  I  will  say  to  you  frankly,  at  the  outset,  as  due  to 
you,  that  I  realize  that  no  speaker  has  a  right  to  i)resent  him- 
self on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  and  before  an  assetiibUige  such 
as  this,  without  that  pre])aration  which  1    have  been   luiable  U» 
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make.  But,  in  addressing  New  Kn,i(land  men,  or  the  descend- 
ants of  New  England  men,  assembled  liere  to-night  to  do 
honor  to  the  memories  of  that  splendid  galaxy  of  patriots  and 
Christians  wlio  braved  the  storms  and  the  threatenings  of  a 
rock-bound  coast  to  plant  here  the  eternal  ])rincij)les  of  Riglit. 
Jnstice  and  Morality,  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  claim  their  lenient 
judgment  for  any  shortcomings  of  my  own  when  I  plead,  as  an 
excuse,  that  for  the  last  ten  days,  when  I  should  ha\-e  i)een 
de\'oting  myself  to  preparing  to  respond  more  eloquently  to 
the  kind  summons  of  your  President,  my  mind  and  my  efforts 
have  been  constantly  drawn  toward  a  little  grou]:)  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  have  drifted  around  into 
the  Central  Pacific  Ocean  and  there,  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  volcano  of  Killaloa,  ha\-e  erected  the  temples  of  New  ICng- 
land  Christianity  ;  ))uilt  up  a  New  lingland  ci\'ilization  ;  sum- 
moning, by  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  New  England  church  bell, 
to  their  de\'otions,  a  Christian  community  ;  all  this  in  the  ver>' 
place  where  once  the  volcanic  fires  lighted  U])  the  orgies  of  a 
heathen  ci\'ilization — away  out  there,  beyond  the  confines  of 
either  continent,  after  lifting  up  a  peo])le  from  the  \-ery  depths 
of  savagery,  after  building  u])  a  New  Ivigland  and  an  Ameri- 
can connnunity  ;  then,  with  that  love  for  the  old  home  and  the 
old  traditions,  with  the  old  affections  implanted  in  them,  whose 
tendrils  reach  away  back  to  Plymouth  Rock,  to  Hunker  Hill, 
lo  Lexington  and  to  Concord.  After  they  have  won  the  battle, 
after  they  have  organized  this  new  Commonwealth  of  the 
Ocean,  like  the  children  coming  ))ack  to  tlie  old  homestead, 
bearing  the  sheaves  from  the  harvest,  they  liave  stretched  out 
their  arms  to  us  and  asked  to  be  taken  again  under  the  shelter 
of  the  Old  P'lag  that  blossomed  out  as  the  fruition  of  the  enter- 
])rise  of  the  men  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  (Applause.) 
Ah,  my  friends,  if  we  needed  inspiration  to  stimulate  our  admi- 
ration, to  broaden  our  recognition  of  what  was  achieved  by 
those  men  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  basis  t)f  American  ci\'- 
ilizalion,  I  ask  you  where  >-ou  could  find  it  more  readily  liian 
in  the  fact  that,  after  all  these  years  that  have  ela])sed.  tlie  spirit 
of   1620.  like  the  spirit  of  1776.  inextinguisha])le  in  tht-  heart  of 


a  descendant  of  the  Puritan  Fathers,  is  flashing  up  to-day, 
away  out  there  in  their  embattled  rock,  in  the  hearts  of  those 
descendants  of  the  Forefathers,  as  they  stand  with  their  feet 
planted  upon  the  eternal  foundations  of  Liberty  and  Right, 
looking  to  us  for  sympathy  and  support.  While  we  celebrate 
this  day  here,  amid  our  pleasant  surroundings,  I  may,  I  trust, 
l^e  excused  for  having  thus  casually  invoked  from  you  a  thought 
for  those  devoted  brethren  of  ours  who,  to-night,  maybe  stand- 
ing guard  over  all  they  hold  so  dear,  as  the  sentinels  of  our 
civilization  stood  guard  on  this  continent  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  turning  from  this  somewhat  serious  intro- 
duction to  another  line  of  thought,  I  desire  to  say  that,  while 
ever>'one  is  always  proud  and  happy  to  visit  Philadelphia,  and 
while  any  man  ought  to  be,  and  e\'ery  man  of  sensibility  would 
be,  honored  in  being  asked  to  address  the  New  luigland  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  1  have  a  special  pleasure  in  l^eing  here  to-night, 
because  I  see  all  around  me,  in  the  evidences  of  special  pre- 
paration, indications  of  an  aptitude  and  a  fitness  in  all  the 
accessories  of  this  occasion  which  I  have  not  observed  on  any 
previous  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  celebrate  this  day.  I  desire 
to  tender  my  meed  of  approbation  of,  and  admiration  for.  the 
skill,  the  industry  and  the  marvelous  success  with  which  the 
Committee  charged  with  preparing  this  banquet  have  repro- 
duced here,  in  such  exact  similitude,  the  first  supper  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  on  Plymoutli  Rock,  in  December.  1620. 
(Merriment.)  I  recognize,  from  historic  association.  e\-ery 
petal  of  every  flower  here ;  the  very  furnishing  of  the  ta])les 
has  been  familiar  to  me  in  story,  from  my  childhood  ;  and  I 
notice  particularly  that  the  variegated  electric  lights  have  been 
disposed  as  nearly  as  ])OSsible  in  the  way  that  John  Car\er 
hung  them  on  that  occasion.     (  Laughter.) 

But  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  the  toast,  "The  Mayflower 
and  the  Columbia" — I  just  happened  to  think  of  it.  The 
Mayflower  was  a  great  ship — in  her  day.  The  chronicles  of 
the  period  describe  her  as  a  fine  ship.  She  was  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons.  If  she  should  now  be  floating  around  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  she  would   be   likely  to 
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^^et  lost  ill  one  of  the  capacious  pockets  of  ni\'  friend  who  sits 
on  my  right,  Mr.  Cramp.  And  yet  that  little  craft  bore  the 
most  precious  cargo  that  ever  crossed  an  ocean.  What  an 
interesting  day  and  hour  it  was  when  that  little  ship  finally 
sailed  from  the  shores  of  Kngland  with  her  hundred  souls, 
which  included  (as  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale 
has  so  fittingly  remembered)  twenty-eight  females,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  the  honored  and  faithful  wives  of  the  Colonists ^ 
who  were  to  come  here  and  encounter  all  the  hardships  that 
were  before  them. 

As  the  toast  assigned  me  has  somewhat  a  naval  significance, 
may  I  not  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  nowhere  in  the 
realm  of  comj)arison  could  the  difference  between  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  at  the  date  of  the  landing  at  Pls'inouth  Rock, 
and  those  which  surround  us  and  glorify  us  to-day,  be  more 
strikingh'  exemplified  than  in  the  contrast  presented  between 
the  Mayflower  and  the  great  argosies  of  commerce  and  of  war 
of  our  own  da\'.  One  hundred  and  twenty  tons  !  This  vessel 
freighted  with  the  hopes  of  the  ages  ;  freighted  with  the  future 
of  free  go\ernment  ;  freighted  with  that  which  w as  to  build 
up  a  continent  ;  bearing  within  her  cramped  and  feeble  timbers 
the  nucleus  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  railway  bars  that 
were  to  lace  this  continent  as  with  a  network  ;  carr\-ing  within 
her  limited  scope  the  magnificent  factories,  the  mills,  the 
schoolhouses — the  churches,  thank  God  ! — that  have  covered 
the  broad  acres  of  the  grandest  nation  under  the  sun  !  Why, 
my  friends,  no  such  valuable  freightage  was  ever  placed  ui)on 
the  bosom  of  the  waters,  in  any  ship  or  any  fleet  in  all  the 
ages.  Yet  that  little  craft  would  ha\e  had  to  be  duplicated 
more  than  seventy  times  to  compare  in  size  with  the  great 
cruiser  New  York,  which  has  just  been  put  in  commission 
under  the  flag  of  our  country  ;  and  it  would  take  more  than 
eighty-five  such  crafts  to  ecpial  in  dimensions  anyone  of  the 
great  American  battle  ships  that  are  now  being  constructed  in 
the  yard  of  Mr.  Cramp.     (Applause.) 

But  I  am   reminded,  by  this,   of  New   l{ngland — which.    I 
l^elieve,   is  somewhat  remotelv  connected  with   this  occasion. 
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As  every  good  thing  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  has  come  from 
New  Kngland,  of  course  the  Navy  liails  from  there.  Ikother 
Cramp  has,  of  late  years,  been  inclined  to  hold  what  the  boys 
on  the  street  would  perhaps  call  "  a  cinch  on  the  thing,"  but  I 
contend  that  the  Navy  hails  from  New  l^ngland.  Now,  I 
wonder  how  many  of  you  gentlemen  know  when  and  where 
the  first  naval  battle  in  this  country  was  fought  ?  I  call  upon 
Dr.  Hale  or  vSenator  lidmunds  to  answer. 

Dr.  Halk:   I  think  it  was  "the    Machias   fight,"  which 
took  place  down  Ivast,  a  little  farther  down  than  Boston. 

Mr.  Boutklle  :  The  Doctor  says  "down  Kast."      I  want 
to  see  if  Senator  Edmunds  can  do  better  than  that. 

Senator  Edmunds:   I  should  say,  on    Lake  Champlain, 
of  course.     (Laughter. ) 

Mr.  BoutELLE  :  The  Senator  has  done  very  well  for  a  \'er- 
monter.  Now,  I  am  going  to  show  you  how  liberal  a  Maine 
man  can  be.  Without  abating  a  jot  or  tittle  of  my  pride  in  a 
certain  event  of  history,  I  am  going  to  concede  to  the  waters 
of  Long  Island  the  first  naval  battle  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. The  hero  of  that  battle  was  the  venerable  John  Gallup. 
Reliable  chronicles  inform  us  that  in  May,  1636,  one  John 
Gallup  had  a  little  sloop  of  twenty  tons,  which  he  na\'igated 
with  the  aid  of  two  men  and  two  bo\'s  ;  that,  while  sailing  down 
Narragansett  Bay  (Long  Island  Sound),  he  di.^covered  a  craft 
called  the  Venus,  which  belonged  to  a  gentleman  —  I  do 
not  know  that  the  term  "  gentleman"  was  used  in  those  days 
— a  citizen,  named  Oldham  ;  and  that  the  craft  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  Indians.  Gallup,  being  a  wary  man.  sailed  up 
close,  and  shortly  discovered  there  were  only  two  Indians  in 
sight,  while  there  were  fourteen  of  them  spread  out  on  the  deck. 
He  immediately  suspected  that  they  had  been  robbing  Mr. 
Oldham  ;  and  so  he  sailed  down  upon  them  and  engaged  them 
with  his  shotguns,  loaded  with  buckshot.  There  was  cjuite  a 
skirmish.  The  Indians  fired  back,  brandished  some  spears, 
fired  some  arrows  from  their  boats  and  se\eral  shots  from  their 
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guns.     Then  Gallup  sheared  off  to  get  a  good  headway.     He 
then   originated — what  some  gentlemen  in  our  own  day  have 
thought  they  invented — a   method   of  attack  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  great  art  of  naval  armor-plating.     The  chronicle  says 
that  he   told  his  boy  to  put  the  helm  hard  up,  that  he  sheared 
off  before  the  wind,   ran  back  and  banged   into  the  weather 
quarter  of  the  Venus.     At  the  same  time   his   party  fired  a 
volley  in  among  the  Indians.     This  scared  the  Indians  so  that 
six  of  them  jumped  overboard  and  were  drowned.     Gallup  was 
afraid  to  board  the  Wnus  because  there  were  too  many  In- 
dians still  upon  her  ;  therefore,  he  bore  away  again,  made  an 
offing,  made  another  draught  on  his  Yankee  ingenuit}^  and  gave 
another  premonition  of  naval  warfare  in  the  far  distant  future 
by  lashing  one  of  his  spars  over  the  bow  and  then  sailing  into 
the    Wnus    again.      He   succeeded    in    ripping   some    of   the 
planks  off  the  other  vessel,  and  this  gave  him  a  chance  to  shoot 
into  the  Indians  down  in  the  hold.     He  therel)y  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for   the  modern  style  of  armor-plating,  which  is 
now  adopted  by  all   the  navies  of  the  world.     At  that  stage  of 
the  conflict  the  rest  of  the  Indians  became  thoroughly  frightened 
and   fi\'e  more   of  their  number  jumped  overl)oard   and   were 
drowned.     Then  Gallup  and  his  men  jumped  on  l)oard  of  the 
Venus   and  seized   the   two   remaining    Indians,  who  were  the 
only  ones  left.     They  tied  the  hands  and  feet  of  one  and  then 
caught   the   other   fellow  and    tied    him.      Prudence   suggested 
that,  if  these  two   Indians  were   allowed   to  go  togetlier,  they 
might  foment  a  conspiracy  ;   consequently,  Brother  Gallup  and 
his  men  resolved  all  doul)ts  in  favor  of  themselves,  and,  in  order 
to  make  things  secure,  pitched  one  of  the  Indians  overboard. 
They  then  discovered  that  the  Indians  had  rol)l)ed  the  house  ot 
Mr.  Oldham  and  carried  off  a  lot  of  plunder.      Mr.  Oldham's 
body  was  found  in  the  hold  of  the  \-essel,  his  head  ha\ing  been 
crushed   by   a   tomahawk    and   his  body  otherwise    nuitilateil. 
This    is  the   first    relial)le    record    oi'  a    naval   contest    in    this 
country. 

The  next  recognized  naval  l)attle,  or  what  max-  l)e  calletl  a 
naval  i)attle,  was  the  one  to  which  Dr.  Hale  lias  referred,  which 
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was  fought  oflf  the  shore  of  a  town  in  my  own  State,  in 
Machias  Bay.  It  was  a  contest  in  which  some  of  tlie  hardy 
citizens  of  the  town  took  part.  They  volunteered  on  board  a 
schooner,  sailed  down  the  bay  and  attacked  a  British  armed 
schooner  called  the  Margaretta,  and,  after  a  sharp  fire — a 
serious  fire  considering  the  number  of  men  engaged — they  cap- 
tured the  British  craft  and  brought  her  into  port.  Captain 
O'Brien,  who  led  this  assault,  was  afterwards  commissioned  in 
the  Navy.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing that  event  to  i)e  commemorated  b)-  ha\'ing  one  of  our  new 
war  vessels  named  the  Machias.  It  is  the  ont:t  which 
Fenimore  Cooper  has  called  "  The  Lexington  of  tlie  Sea,"  as 
the  battle  to  which  I  have  referred  was  fought  at  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

I  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  the  contrast  between  the  May- 
flower and  the  Columbia  shows  very  em])hatically  the  great 
strides  in  progress  which  have  been  made  in  the  development 
of  our  naval  resources  ;  and,  if  I  were  anywhere  else  than  in 
Philadelpliia,  I  should  feel  under  some  obligation,  in  respond- 
ing to  a  toast  like  the  one  assigned  me,  to  give  you  a  lesson  in 
history,  however  tedious  it  might  be  ;  but  I  know  how  utterly 
unnecessary  that  is  in  Philadeli)hia,  especially  anything  like  a 
history  of  Revolutionary  events,  because  if  there  is  any  spot 
under  the  sun  where  pride  in  the  achievements  of  our  Re\olu- 
tionary  ancestors  is  kept  alive  with  fervor,  it  is  in  this  good  old 
Quaker  City,  where  the  Liberty  Bell  rang  out  its  first  peal  to  all 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world.  All  that  I  need  to  do  is  to 
remind  you  of  that  wonderful  record  of  achiexements  ])y  the 
naval  heroes  of  the  young  nation,  in  its  early  days — a  record 
which  bears  the  names  of  John  Paul  Jones,  Barry,  Nicholson, 
Decatur  and  of  grand  old  Ca])tain  Hull.  I  saw,  the  other  day, 
as  I  had  seen  frequently  l)efore,  in  the  State  Department  al 
Washington,  the  grandest  artistic  testimonial  in  honor  of  Ca])- 
tain  Hull  that  I  have  ever  seen,  in  the  form  of  a  trophy,  in 
this  country.  It  is  of  silver  and  was  presented  in'  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  to  the  Commander  of  the  old  Constitution,  in 
honor  of  his  ca])ture  of  the  British  frigate  (."Juerriere. 
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Mr.  Boutelle  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  naval  glories  of 
the  country  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  followed  it 
with  a  portraiture  of  the  upbuilding  and  triumphs  of  the  New 
Navy,  and  concluded  thus  : 

Well,  how  about  the  cost  ?  Do  you  feel  a  great  burden 
resting  upon  you  as  a  result  of  this  ?  How  much  has  it  cost  to 
lift  up  the  United  States  Government  from  a  position  of  abject 
weakness  to  one  in  which  its  power  and  prestige  on  the  ocean 
is  already  recognized  and  feared  abroad  ?  It  will  cost  in  ten 
years,  or  in  1896  (which  will  be  thirteen  years  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  experiment),  about $60, 000, 000 — less  than  )556,ooo,oc)0 
per  year.  What  a  burden  is  that  upon  a  great  country  like 
ours  ? 

Senator  Kdimunds  {aside):  "What  is  the  bill?"  was 
what  Webster  said  ;   "we  will  pay  it  ourselves." 

Mr.  Boutellk  :  As  Senator  Edmunds  suggests,  there  are 
a  half  dozen  of  us  who  feel  like  saying  to-night,  as  Webster 
said,  "  What  is  the  bill  ?  we  will  pay  it  ourselves."  (Applause. ) 
Thirteen  years — $60,000,000  !  If  President  Harrison  had  re- 
mained until  now,  and  I  could  have  escaped  the  charge  of  im- 
modesty by  the  statement  being  made  by  him,  instead  of  by 
me,  he  might  have  reminded  you  that,  of  that $60,000,000. 
$27,000,000  were  appropriated  by  one  Congress  during  his 
administration,  and  that  the  approjiriation  originated  in  the 
committee  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman  at  that 
time.  (Cheers.)  .  To-day,  in  your  great  shipyard  here,  which 
is  the  greatest  shipyard  on  the  globe  in  its  products,  you  have 
60,000  tons  of  ships  for  the  marine  ;  and  Mr.  Cramp  is  going 
to  follow  up  what  he  has  done  for  the  navy  by  putting  atloat  a 
fleet  of  merchant  steamers  that  will  surpass  any  in  the  world 
in  elegance  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  naval  superi- 
ority. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  longer  than  I  in- 
tended. I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  your  kind  patience.  In 
closing,  I  want  simply  to  say  that   I  was  sensibly  impressed   b\- 
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what  your  distinguished  President  said  in  introducing  Dr. 
Hale,  whom  we  were  all  so  delighted  to  iiear.  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  when  mention  was  made  of  thc^se  two  famous 
stories  with  which  Dr.  Hale's  name  will  alwa>'S  ))e  coimected, 
that,  if  things  keep  going  on  as  they  ha\e  Ijcen  going  lately, 
there  may  De  an  opportunity  for  him  to  issue  a  new  edition  of 
his  "  Man  Without  a  Country  "  and  to  give  it  a  contempc^rary 
dedication.  I  have  queried  whether,  if  he  wandered  down  to 
Washington  within  a  short  time,  and  had  his  attention  called 
directly  to  some  of  the  literature  that  is  extant  there,  in  which 
a  distinguished  official  of  a  great  government  is  undertaking  to 
tell  the  story  of  how  he  sought  to  duplicate  himself  away  out 
beyond  the  borders  of  this  Republic,  he  might  think  it  was  an 
infringement  on  his  copyright  of  "  My  DouIjIc,  and  How  He 
Undid  Me."     (  A]jplause. ) 

"THE  OTHER   PILGRIMS." 

Pkksidknt  Smith  said  : 

When  Junot,  who  sprang  from  Nai)oleon"s  ranks,  was 
made  a  Duke,  a  nobleman  of  the  old  regime  asked  him  as  to 
his  ancestry.  "  My  faith,"  answered  the  bluff  soldier,  "  I  know 
nothing  about  it  ;  I  am  my  own  ancestor."  The  next 
speaker,  born  in  Philadelphia  but  having  a  great  admiration  for 
Pilgrims,  went  abroad  in  order  that  he  might  return  and  say, 
"  I  am  my  own  Pilgrim."  The  toast  "  The  Other  Pilgrims  " 
will  be  responded  to  by  the  Rew  Dr.  John  S.  Macintosh. 
(Applause.) 

DR.     macintosh's    AI)1)K1-:SS. 

Mk.  Pki<:sii)1":nt,  you  have  succeeded,  sir.  on  man\'  a 
trying  occasion  ;  i)ut  probably  you  do  not  know  that  to  your 
long  list  of  marvelous  successes  you  ha\e  lo-night  adtlt-d 
another:  for  what  my  friend.  Dr.  Hriggs.  has  not  by  any  means 
succeeded  in  doing  (leaving  me  seriously  to  question  the  infalli 
bility  of  that  wise  man  of  old  who  said.    "  There  is  no  new  thing 
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under  the  sun"),  you  have  somehow  or  other  succeeded  in 
doing;  for  it  is  unquestionably  a  new  thing  to  liave  discovered, 
among  the  only  possible  pilgrims  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New, 
other  than  those  who  gather  around  about  Plymouth  Rock,  that 
there  are  really  some  other  pilgrims.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
good  CO -presbyters  and  my  friend,  the  lilder,  here  beside  me,  will 
say  when  I  have  come  to  find  out  there  is  really  some  ' '  new  thing 
under  the  sun"  in  this  acknowledgment  that  there  are  other 
pilgrims  besides  those  of  the  immortal  and  lonely  company. 
Hut,  sir,  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  to  you  in  kindly  forgiveness 
and  with  a  sense  of  generous,  sympathetic  kinship,  for  you  and 
1  have  both  belonged  to  that  immortal  company  called  so  sug- 
gestively "The  Innocents  Abroad."  Truly,  any  American, 
particularly  any  Philadelphian,  is  "an  Innocent"  who  goes 
abroad  and  stays  abroad  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  place  ])etter 
than  the  old  place  at  home  in  which  to  live  and  grow  and 
make  his  healthful  power  felt.  I  think  that  you  and  I  have 
realized  that  fact.  Verily,  in  the  humorous  sense  of  our 
caustic  Scotch  brethren  (who  use  "innocent"  as  their  grim 
synonym  for  "idiot"),  he  may  be  called  ''innocent^'  if  he 
remains  abroad  as  a  pilgrim — especially  if  he  is  a  girl  and  seek- 
ing a  home,  to  speak  Hibernically.  You  know  full  well,  sir, 
that  I  have  acquired  the  right  either  to  talk  Scotch  or  lo  use 
the  Irishman's  joke,  for  I  am  one  of  the  real  pilgrims — a  boy 
of  Philadelphia,  a  student  of  lulinboro',  a  post-graduate  in 
Berlin  and  a  minister  in  Belfast.  Why,  friends,  I  am  some- 
what more  i)ilgrimlike  than  the  original  and  orthodox  jnlgrini 
himself;  for,  as  a  witty  friend  of  mine  said,  "  I  was  so  in  love 
with  this  land  that  I  came  here  to  be  ])orn  and  then  went  back 
for  '  the  girl  I  left  behind  me.'  " 

There  are  some  of  us,  sir,  who  lea\'e  our  country  for  our 
country's  good.  Some  oi  us  stay  abroad  for  our  countr\  s 
good.  Absenteeism  is  not  altogether  an  inimixed  ex'il,  as  a 
witty  Killarney  boatman  very  clearly  proved  to  some  wander- 
ing Philadelphia  friends  of  mine  not  many  years  ago.  It 
occurred  on  those  winsome  waters  on  which  the  American 
Innocent  is  so  often  regaled   with  the  charming  antl  allraclive 
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folklore  of  that  woiulrously  poetic  and  witty  people  of  the  south 
of  Ireland.  The  boatman  was  pointing^  out  to  my  friend  the 
Devil's  Leap,  the  Devil's  Oap,  the  Devil's  Seat  and  other 
scenic  beauties  connected  with  diabolic  merriment  and  activity 
in  that  quarter,  when  tlie  thoughtful  Philadelphian  said,  "  Why, 
Thaddy,  you  must  have  been  a  very  wicked  set  of  folks  around 
about  here  to  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  devil.  I  hope 
}'ou  are  better  now,  and  that  we  shall  not  see  him  around  here.  " 
"  Ah,  sir,  niver  fear.  He's  jist  like  all  you  gintlemin  ;  he's  a 
non-risidint  in  these  parts;  he's  an  absentay  landlord,  and  long 
life  to  his  absence."  (Laughter.)  Now,  sir,  there  are  some 
pilgrims  who  consider  that  this  country  is  not  a  land  for  gen- 
tlemen to  live  in  and  who  go  abroad  to  find  a  better  place.  As 
to  them  we  can  say,  "Long  life  to  their  non-residence  ;  may 
they  continue  to  find  their  absenteeism  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves." There  are  pilgrims  who  return  and  who,  because  of 
their  absence,  gain  a  larger  residence  in  our  midst  than  the>- 
had  before — men  who  go  abroad  to  serve  their  country  ;  who 
nobly  sustain  its  historic  traditions  ;  who  worthily  present  the 
charitable  offerings  of  their  own  land  and  do  this  with  a  grace, 
a  noble-heartedness  and  a  good  will  that  cause  the  old  State  at 
home  to  love  them  all  the  more  because  she  feels  that  tliey  have 
voiced  nobly  her  own  sentiments.  Sir,  it  is  pilgrims  like  those 
whom  \ve  welcome  back  into  our  midst,  and  we  know  who 
they  are.  (Applause.)  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  your 
return  as  a  pilgrim ;  for  you  have  brought  l^ack  with  you  a 
deepened  love  of  home  and  that  matured  devotion  to  all  patri- 
otic strivings  which  a  widened  knowledge  of  the  forces  and 
peoples  of  the  Old  World  has  given  you.  and  which  must  make 
you  one  of  those  pioneer  pilgrims  who  find  an  easier  path  aud 
a  better  way  for  their  followers  on  the  road  of  national 
enlargement. 

There  are  pilgrims  who  return  from  a))road  witli  an  en- 
larged and  perfected  knowledge  of  the  ancestr>'  that  have  made 
this  land  so  strong,  so  pure  and  so  polished  :  who  have  come 
back  with  a  deepened  love  for  their  country  and  a  jealous  con- 
cern for  the  maintenance  of  her  pure  blood  :   who  desire  to  see 
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that  higher  still  and  higher,  by  continually  adding  to  the 
virtues  of  the  past,  her  name  shall  stand  emblazoned  on  the  roll 
of  nations.  They  feel  that  the  brightest  laurels  they  can  hang 
upon  the  monuments  of  the  sires  are  the  magnificent  deeds  (jf 
the  children  who  look  to  them  for  inspiration.  And  1,  sir — a 
pilgrim  for  many  years  and  in  the  widest  wanderings — have 
turned  to  the  Mecca  of  my  home,  as  I  have  walked  the  historic 
streets  of  Londonderry  or  in  the  old  moats  of  Antwerp,  or  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  environment  of  La  Rochelle,  or  stood  on 
the  battle  grounds  of  Switzerland ,  or  followed  the  wondrous 
track  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  on  the  old  Scottish  heath,  and 
have  felt  my  soul  stirred  within  me  with  awakened  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  the  wondrous  races  that  combine  to  make  of 
the  great  composite  and  multiform  people  of  the  American 
nation  the  leaders  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

Your  pilgrims,  sir,  and  the  other  pilgrims  were  theologi- 
cally orthodox  and  commercially  sound  when  they  belie\ed 
that  this  land  was  foreordained  for  their  occupation  and  that 
they  were  predestinated  to  win  it  and  to  keep  it.  Theirs  was  a 
practical  faith  in  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  the>-  came  here 
to  discover  the  will  of  God,  and  that  when  they  came  they 
found  that  it  was  His  will  they  should  stay.  They  were  elect 
souls  and  select,  all  of  them.  They  had  been  educated  l)y  long 
ages  of  trial.  They  were  (qualified  for  their  work  b>-  marvel- 
ous enrichment,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  plant  together 
here  one  great  company  of  Pilgrim  founders  ;  each  contingent 
furnishing  the  common  altar  with  some  splendid  stones  and  all 
of  them  bringing  their  rich  and  noble  offerings  for  the  great 
family  feast.  It  is  wonderful,  as  you  stand  in  the  cradle  spots 
of  the  nuiltiplied  ancestors  of  this  great  nation  of  oms,  to  see 
how  marvelously  they  were  separatejy  trained  and  then  how 
wondrousl}'  they  were  brought  together  and  comlnned.  It 
reminds  me  (and  I  have  often  thought  of  it)  of  the  well -peopled 
and  thriving  household  of  an  old  Scotch -Irish  elder,  whom  1 
used  to  visit,  and  who,  in  re])ly  to  my  remark  al)out  his  goodl>- 
family  and  the  variety  of  their  qualities,  saitl  :  "  Gh,  aye; 
they're  a    line  set   o'  fectin   boadies,  when   you  take   them    all 
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togither.  Why,  there's  Tani,  who's  ay  fashin  \vi'  his  conscience 
and  whiles  gettin  in  ither  folks'  road  ;  and  there's  dear  Sandy 
jist  forcin'  yaebody  to  shinny  his  ai  side  ;  and  Sallie  ay  backs 
him  up.  There's  yon  wee  runt  Hilly;  he's  the  banker  Ijody,  ay 
scrapin  and  gaitherin,  and  his  .mither  unco,  like  him  ;  and 
there's  lachin  Jock  ower  ready  for  a  bit  o'meescheef;  and 
whustlin  Bab  av  mandin  and  makin  some  new-fangled  whir- 
ligig. And  the  girls  are  like  teen  the  tither.  lich  !  man,  they 
jist  mak  the  ould  hoose  bizz  amang  them  like  a  beescap  in 
simmer.  But — we  cudna  spare  yin  o'  them."  vSir,  we  have  had 
Tani,  the  Puritan,  with  his  troublesome  conscience  ;  we  have 
had  Sandy,  the  masterful  Scotch-Irishman,  with  his  dogged 
perseverance  ;  we  have  had  Billy,  the  money-making  Dutch- 
man and  the  great  commercial  adventurer  ;  we  have  had  the 
merry  and  mischievous  Jack,  the  Celt  ;  and  we  have  had  the 
musical  Bob,  the  inventive  Frenchman  ;  but,  sir,  is  there  one 
of  them  whom  we  could  spare  out  of  our  national  household  ? 
Have  not  they  made  the  great  hive  hum  ?  and  have  not  they 
fdled  it  with  the  \'ery  sweetest  of  honey  from  the  rock  ?  Have 
not  they  built  up  the  walls  of  the  great  Commonwealth  nobly 
and  reared  them  to  withstand  all  storms  ?  What  a  sturdy 
household  they  are  !  We  have  been  educated  together — Pilgrim 
sons  of  sorrow  and  of  trial — fused  in  the  fires  of  many  a  per- 
secution, with  the  alloy  run  out  of  us  and  made  to  be  the  pure 
gold  of  those  adxenturous  souls  who  have  carried  the  banners 
of  humanity  forward  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  world. 
What  a  magnificent,  what  a  soul-thrilling,  what  an  absolutely 
unparalleled  group  is  that  living  square  of  our  Pilgrims  of  the 
West — Pilgrim  and  Puritan — Scotch  and  Scotch- Irish,  Hol- 
lander and  (jerman,  Celt  and  French  - 1  luguenot  !  In  the  day 
when  the  hea\y-lipi)ed  Hapsburg  held  Haly  in  his  iron  grasp. 
the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  the  famous  Quadrilateral  where 
Verona  with  Peschiera  and  Mantua  with  Legnano  formed  tlie 
defiant  scpiare.  The  secret  of  our  nation's  strength,  in  her  hours 
of  growth  and  hard  battle  against  the  outside  world  of  embit- 
tered despotisms,  consists  in  her  splendid  quadrilateral  of  racial 
forces   who,    springing  from   races   that  were  soUlier-like   and 
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sage,  threw  around  this  land,  which  tliey  made  tlie  common 
land  of  tlieir  love  and  of  their  life,  a  living  barrier  of  impene- 
trable strength  ;  kept  the  land  safe  until  it  gained  time  to  grow 
into  its  present  calm  and  conscious  strength,  and  now  f|uietly 
look  the  world  in  the  face.  Like  Wordsworth's  child,  sir,  we 
were  and  we  are  Seven  :  Knglish  Puritan,  vScotch  Co\'enanter, 
Ulster  Volunteer,  Dutch  Burgher,  Rhenish  German.  Irish  Celt, 
and  French-Huguenot  ;  and  each  has  brought  his  contribution 
to  the  great  constitutional  liberties  that  vary  like  the  compre- 
hensive inventiveness  and  the  indestructible  plasticit\-  of  this 
many-blooded  and  many-fathered  land. 

You  wonder  why  it  was  ;  but,  sir,  when  you  go  back,  as  I 
have,  to  those  cradle  spots  of  the  Old  World,  where  the  Great 
Gardener  trained  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  those  divine  nurseries 
where  God  educated  men  and  women  equally  in  their  love  of 
liberty  and  in  beneficence  to  humanity,  you  see  two  wondrous 
things  growing  more  and  more  apparent  to  your  gaze.  You  see 
that  marvelous  and  continuous  enrichment  of  the  blood,  in  each 
distinct  racial  strain,  that  made  the  Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim, 
the  Scotchman  and  the  Ulsterman,  the  Dutch  Burgher  and  the 
French -Huguenot  a  many-blooded  man  before  he  came  to  this 
land  ;  and  then  you  see  a  divine  education  of  these  races  in 
preparing  them  each  to  present  to  the  great  common  treasun* 
of  this  glorious  nation  its  own  quota  of  most  fine  gold.  Some- 
where back  in  the  secret  laboratory  of  the  clouds,  God,  the 
divine  Painter,  prepares  His  marvelous  pigments  and  holds  them 
in  quiet  reserve  until  the  fires  flash  and  the  thunders  j^eal. 
Then,  after  the  rainstorm  has  scud  athwart  the  sky,  He  beams 
forth  His  tranquilizing  smile  of  sunshiny  peace  and  the  colors 
lay  themselves  side  by  side  and  blend  in  the  harmonious  bow 
arching  the  heavens  with  its  glorious  pledge  o(  safety  and  pros- 
perity. Ah,  sir,  in  that  more  wondrous  laboratory  of  national 
life  and  struggle,  God  educated,  developed  and  fitted  for  the 
coming  time  the  many-varied  races  of  humanity — the  Pilgrim 
with  his  conscientious  individualism,  the  Scotch -Irish  with  his 
representative  constitutionalism,  the  Teuton  with  his  sagacious 
pragmatism  and  the  Huguenot  with  his  in\enti\e  i^lnslicism. 
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Then  came  the  storms  of  peril  and  of  persecution  ;  and  then 
these  brothers  in  soul  and  sorrows  were  flung  across  this  new- 
land ;  and,  as  they  fell  upon  it,  the  smile  of  God  rested  on 
them  ;  they  were  blended  together  as  the  great  complementaries 
of  the  nation  ;  and  they  have  made  the  bow  of  safety  and  pros- 
l)erity  to  arch  the  sky  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  (Applause. ) 
Sir,  has  it  not  been  well  that  it  should  be  so  ?  If  it  had  been 
all  Puritan,  had  it  not  been  a  somewhat  hard  and  unyielding 
thing  ?  if  it  had  been  all  Scotch-Irish,  had  it  not  been  a  some- 
what aggressive  and  pugnacious  thing?  if  it  had  been  all  Hol- 
landic  and  Oerman,  had  it  not  l)een  a  somewhat  dull  and 
phlegmatic  thing?  if  it  had  been  all  Celtic  and  French-llugue- 
not,  had  it  not  been  a  somewhat  fickle  and  fanciful  thing  ?  But 
tlie  mixture  has  given  us  the  mastery,  and  it  is  the  composite 
American  who  is  the  leader  of  the  world.     (^ Applause. ; 

I  am  proud  of  being  a  politician — I  am  proud  of  being  an 
American.  When  a  l)eardless  boy,  sir,  and  having  only  grad- 
uated out  of  the  classes  in  Old  Kdinboro',  while  my  country- 
men were  on  the  l)attlefield,  I  had  to  take  the  stand,  as  a  stu- 
dent, on  British  platforms,  facing  the  hissing  Tories  who  luited 
our  country  in  her  magnificent  struggle  for  God  and  man,  to 
try  to  make  them  realize  what  was  involved  in  the  triumph  of 
that  holy  cause  that  was  settled  at  Ap])omatox.  When  they 
sneered  and  said  the  day  was  lost,  I  smiled,  for  I  knew  that 
the  blood  of  the  Ironsides  was  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the 
Covenanter  and  of  the  Ulster  Volunteer,  that  again  with  the 
blood  of  the  Burghers,  and  that  multiplied  blood  again  mingled 
with  that  of  the  bra\'e  French- Huguenot :  and  I  knew  that 
that  sanctified  blood  of  the  persecuted  of  the  ages  knew  no 
surrender,  and,  as  it  was  proclaimed  over  the  old  walls  of  l)err\-. 
so  over  this  great  land  there  would  be  no  surrender  until  Right 
prevailed  and  C^iod  had  won  His  own.     (Applause.) 

Ah,  sir,  it  is  well  that  we  have  had  the  blending.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  said  that  the  conquering  and  the  ilominant  races 
are  those  of  the  best  mixed  blood  and  the  l)est  i'f^d  people. 
Well,  sir,  we  have  the  best  mixture  of  blood  that  earth  can 
give  and  we  have  the  best  fed  people,  ami  would  continue  to1>e 
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if  we  could  only  agree  about  Silver  and  the  Tariff.  (Applause.) 
Let  us  keep  the  blood  ]nire.  In  those  wide  fields  where 
rocks  and  trees  and  flowers  are  found,  there  is  natural  selection 
of  fitting  elements  ;  and  there  the  great  powers  of  affinity  bring 
together  the  accordant  and  appropriate  atoms,  so  that  things  of 
strength,  of  beauty  and  of  sweetness  abound  on  all  sides  ;  and, 
in  that  narrower  but  higher  and  holier  sphere,  where  nations 
grow  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  race  of  earth,  let  us 
have  national  selections.  Why  should  not  there  be  the  gather- 
ing together  of  those  atoms  that  have  in  them  intellectual, 
moral  and  political  afiinities,  so  that  there  may  be,  d(jwn  tlie 
succeeding  generations,  those  who  shall  be  worthy  of  the  sires 
who  went  before  ?  Let  the  coml^ined  pilgrimages  of  the  best 
continue  to  troop  to  this  Mecca  of  the  nations,  and  let  them  be 
the  select  ones  of  the  world.  Ha\'e  we  not  a  right  to  kee]) 
our  own  home  doors  guarded  for  the  sake  of  the  little  children 
who  wait  there?  and  have  we  not  a  right  to  keep  our  nation's 
door  guarded  so  that,  as  in  the  past  we  have  had  (k)d's  best, 
we  may  not  now  be  compelled  to  take  the  despots  worst? 
(Applause.) 

Recently  there  passed  over  this  land  in  the  custody  of  one 
whom  we  honor  and  love,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  city, 
that  great  national  heirloom,  the  Old  Bell — to  look  at  which  I 
pause,  now  and  again,  on  my  busy  way,  that  I  may  recall  the 
past  and  derive  some  inspiration  to  work  a  little  nu)re  worthily 
for  the  day  in  which  I  live  as  they  who  went  before  me  wrought 
for  me.  Now  that  it  has  come  home  again,  there  is  sweeping 
across  the  land  a  voice  that  demands  that  it  shall  be  enshrined 
in  guardian  crystal,  so  that  there  may  be  laid  upon  it  no  despoil- 
ing, no  defiling  touch.  Holier  exen  than  that  Old  Liberty  liell 
is  the  heirloom  of  the  national  life.  I  see  them  gather,  tliose 
Pilgrim  Fathers — Robinson  and  Carver,  Williams  and  Makemie, 
Witherspoon  and  Mather,  Stuyvesant  and  DeWitt,  Bayard  and 
Sevier — and  I  hear  them  say  :  "  We  made  it  out  of  the  finest 
fibres  of  our  sacrificed  spirits  ;  we  have  handed  it  down  to  you, 
men  of  New  Kngland,  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
the  great  outstretching  continent  ;   it  is  the  holiest,  the  richest, 
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the  most  productive  heritage  that  toiling  ancestors  ever  gave  to 
stalwart  sons  ;    and  we   call    upon   you   to   enshrine   it    not   in 
perishable  crystal  but  in  the  li\'ing  enclosure  of  guardian  hearts 
that  are  ready  to  pour  out  their  life-blood  for  it  and  will  not  let 
it  be   stolen  nor  soiled."      We,  sir,  are   to   keep   and    to  hand 
down  to  others  that  which   is  given  to   us   out   of   these   se\en 
nations  of  tlie  chosen  of  the  earth.      We  have  to  see  to  it  thai 
there  shall  not  be  the  wondrous  gap  between  what  you  may  see 
at    Plymouth    Rock,   where    the    Pilgrim    heathers    landed  :    on 
Jamestown    River   or   the   forks    of  the    Delaware,  where    the 
Scotch-Irish   divide  ;    or  down   the  \^irginia   shore,   where   the 
Virginia    cavaliers    planted    themselves  ;     or    where    the    stout 
Burghers  came  when  they  reached   New  York  ;    between  those 
magnificent  and  magnetic  spirits  and  what  ycni  may  see,   hour 
by  hour,  around  the  Bowery  in  New  York.   Sir,  there  is  a  won- 
drous difference  between  these  two  classes.    It  is  somewhat  like 
that  which    the  good   Pennsylvania    Dutchman    found    in    the 
painter's  reproduction  of  his  father's  features.    There  came  to  a 
portrait  painter,  I  am  gravely  told  by  one  of  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry  (and  of  course,  therefore,  it  can  l)e  relied  u])on  as  being 
true),  a  good  IVnnsylvania   Dutchman    who  wanted  to  see   his 
deceased  father's  face  three  or   four   times   a   da>'.      He  said   to 
the  painter,  "  I  wish  to  have  one  ])ortrait  of  m\-  father."     The 
painter  replied  :    "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  my  best  to   make 
you  the  portrait.     What  likenesses  have  you  of  your  father  ? 
"  What  would  I  have  come  to  you  for  if  I  had  a  likeness  of  m\- 
father?     That  is  what  I  want.     I    want   you  to  make  one. 
"Well,   have  you   no   photograph,   no  likeness,  no   picture,  of 
your  father?  "      "  No,  I  have  none."      "  Haven't  you  anything 
that  will  recall  his  appearance  ?    "      "  Yes,  I  can  recall  him  ami 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  was  like."     Then  the  good  son  went  on 
and  described  his  father  as  well  as  he  could  ;    and    the  ]Kiinter. 
after    assuring    him    of    his    purpose    to    do    his    best,    made 
an    a])pointment    for    the    son    to    return    at    llu-    end   ot     two 
months.      When  that  time  had  elai)sed,  this  "Japhet   in   search 
^of  his  father  "  i)romptly  made  his  appearance  and  was  ushereil 
into  the  painter's  studio,  where  the   picture   o\'   his   father  wa> 
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hanging  witli  a  curtain  covering  it.  lie  ruslied  forward  to  lift 
the  veil.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  painter,  "youvcannot  see  it  so 
well  there  ;  stand  l^ack  in  that  corner  and  the  light  will  fall  on 
it  properly."  The  painter  drew  the  veil  and,  as  the  good 
Dutchman  looked  upon  the  picture,  an  expression  of  amaze- 
ment spread  from  brow  to  chin,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my, 
how  he  has  changed  since  last  I  saw  him."  (Merriment.;  My 
friends,  some  of  the  Pilgrims  have  wonderfully  changed  since 
we  saw  the  first  great  Pilgrim  band  land  on  these  shores. 
(Long-continued  applause.) 

"AMERICAN   EXPANSION." 

Thk  Pkksidknt  then  said  : 

The  last  toast,  "  American  Ivxpansion,"  will  be  rcs]K)nded 
to  by  him  who  is  its  practical  illustration  ;  who  has  "  expanded" 
from  Ohio  to  New  York  and  stretched  all  over  the  continent ; 
whose  fame  runs  over  two  continents,  and  who  is  justly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  foremost  editor  of  battles  and  the  Chief  Field 
Marshal  of  journalism — Murat  Halstead,  whom  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  presenting.     (Applause.) 

MR.    IMURAT    HALSTKAD'S    ADT)RKSS. 

Mr.   PricsidivNT  and    Gi-:ntijc:\ikn    of  thic    Nicw   Ivmu.and 
socncty  of  thk   mo.st  hospitabtjc   and  historically 
glorious  old  city  of  philadelphia: 
After  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  beginning  with  the 
brilliant  speech  of  President  Harrison,  passing  through  a  series 
of  most  interesting  addre.sses  and   properly  closing  with   the 
splendid  and  marvelous  oration  to  which  we  have  with  so  much 
gratification  listened,  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having,  some 
time  ago,  resolved  not  to  attempt  to  make  a  speech  upon  this 
occasion,  but  to  do  the  humbler  part,  in  spite  of  the  suggestions 
of  your  President,  of  reading  what,  when  he  and  I  were  school- 
boys together,  we  called  "a  composition."    My  situation  is  this: 
I   am    not   under   ol)lii2ation    to   ask,  as  thev  do  sometimes   in 
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Congress,  for  leave  to  print.  The  matter  is  in  print.  But  I  have 
learned  enough,  in  my  profession,  in  being  called  upon  to  cut 
down  matter,  to  be  able  to  cut  down  with  celerity  now,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  hour  of  midnight.  I  shall  proceed  upon 
that  idea  and  will  read  what  I  have  prepared  as  best  I  may. 
President  Harrison  when  a  youth,  was  an  admirable  declaimer, 
and  I  was  at  that  time  a  little  vain  of  my  compositions  ;  but  I 
have  recovered  from  that  and  shall  not  detain  you  now. 

The  average  habit  of  mind  is  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
incidents  and  individuals.  There  is  -a  general  fondness  for 
puzzling  over  such  questions  as  What  would  have  happened 
if  Alexander  the  Great  had  not  tarried  too  long  at  the  wine  ? 
What  if  Julius  Ciiesar  had  not  been  assassinated  ?  What  if  Na- 
poleon had  lost  at  Austerlitz  or  won  at  Waterloo  ?  What 
if  the  Monitor  had  not  confronted  the  Merrimac  ?  What 
if  Columbus  had  been  lost  at  sea  on  his  first  voyage  ?  The 
•commonly  correct  answer  is  that  there  would  have  been  no 
material  change  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Certain  names 
would  have  been  less  and  certain  names  more  conspicuous  than 
they  are,  and  there  would  have  been  different  dates  for  many 
events.  If  Alexander  had  not  been  a  Babylonian  and  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  his  conquests  would  have  crumbled,  and  the 
races  and  the  ages  moved  about  the  same.  French  defeat  at 
Austerlitz  would  have  saved  a  few  years  of  warfare  ;  victory  for 
the  French  at  Waterloo  would  have  made  the  hundred  days  of 
Napoleonic  war  after  Elba  a  year.  The  encounter  of  the  Mer- 
rimac and  Monitor  had  no  influence  on  the  destiny  of  this 
republic :  the  Merrimac  had  spent  her  force  before  the 
Monitor  arrived.  The  time  had  come  for  the  discovery  of 
the  West  Indies  when  Columbus  came  :  America  would  not 
liave  been  lost  if  he  had  perished.  A  few  years  more  or  less  of 
CiEsar  would  not  have  changed  the  current  of  Roman  history. 
The  immigration  of  the  Puritans  was  not  an  accident.  l)Ut  a 
part  of  the  regular  glacial  movement,  and  they  struck  an  in- 
hospitable coast  because  they  liked  inliospitality,  and  made  for 
themselves  a  fortress  of  die  wiltlerness.  They  did  not  want 
tropical  islands,  and   they  always  preferred  apples  to  oranges, 
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and  had  no  use  at  all  for  lemons.  They  impressed  themselves 
upon  a  portion  of  the  country  because  their  experiences  had 
developed  in  them  resolute  purposes  and  enduring  energies. 
They  had  conscience,  courage,  capacity.  In  order  to  improve 
themselves  in  mind  and  faith,  they  needed  many  hard  winters 
and  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  preparing  the 
ways  of  pleasantness  for  themselves  and  children,  they  did  not 
liesitate  to  remo\^e  from  the  thrones  and  the  scenes  of  this  world 
the  original  kings  and  queens,  without  consulting  their  con- 
venience or  putting  the  question  to  the  vote  of  the  red  savages. 
In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  meteorological  inclemency  and 
Indian  warfare,  these  hardy  and  thriving  people  had  their  limi- 
tations as  certainly  as  the  Spaniards  had.  It  should  not,  could 
not,  happen  that  the  New  World  might  ])e  delivered  to  one 
creed  or  race.  It  was  created  and  revealed  for  all.  There  are 
rivers  of  men  as  there  are  currents  of  the  sea — the  gulf  and  the 
Artie  streams  of  humanity.  The  Forefathers  whose  day  we 
celebrate  laid  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  edifice  that  we  call 
"The  Nation,"  but  not  the  whole  foundation.  That  was 
deeper  and  broader  than  they  delved  and  built. 

Once,  under  the  shade  trees  of  a  l)eautiful  watering  place 
in  Europe,  two  portly  Knglishmen,  seated  on  a  bench,  were 
talking  of  Boston.  One  said,  "  It  is  the  finest  city  in  America 
and  very  English."  "Yes,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  told  it 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  an  ICnglish  city  ])Ut  that  it 
is  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  l)lasted  Irish."  Is  it  certain 
that  the  infusion  of  elements  that  would  not  have  been  pleasing 
to  the  original  settlers  has  not  been  advantageous?  Admirable 
as  are  the  New  England  States,  in  the  central  valley  of  the 
general  domain  there  is  no  sorrow  that  one's  ancestors  were 
from  North  Carolina  or  Pennsylvania.  Our  nationality  is  the 
fa-mer,  its  architecture  the  more  imposing,  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  material  employed,  and  the  whole  vaster  and  grander 
because  the  Irish,  Germans  and  Scandinavians  ha\ecome.  We 
sliould  take  a  bolder  view  of  higher  laws  than  to  grieve  e\'en 
o\'er  innnigrants  from  Southern  luirope.  Why  shouUl  we  seek 
to  spoil  the  gigantic  plans  of  Providence   witli  a   belated  and 
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futile  exclusivencss  ?  Especially  are  we  iiulel)ted  lo  the  lil)er- 
alizing  influences  the  Germans  impart.  And  wiien  we  hesitate 
and  wonder  over  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  foreigners, 
we  should  realize  that  we  would  restrict  our  growth,  deny  our- 
selves full  stature,  if  we  formed  all  our  people  on  any  one  pat- 
tern, however  old-fashioned  and  excellent.  The  ICnglishman 
is  a  composite  of  Saxon,  Dane  and  Norman.  We,  with  a  con- 
tinent instead  of  an  island  for  our  household,  and  drawing  from 
Norway  to  Italy  the  blood  of  the  conquering  nations,  shall  bring 
forth  a  people  wortliy  the  inheritance  of  the  goodly  land  and  glori- 
ous clime  our  Forefathers  found  ready  as  a  refuge  and  resource  for 
the  races  that  are  our  kindred.  New  England  is  all  tlie  ))etter 
for  the  immigration  of  the  later  generations  ;  and  the  other 
States  of  greater  jjreadth  and  fertility — stretching  from  New 
York  to  Washington — are  strengthened  by  her  children,  them- 
selves improved  by  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  fortunate  in 
the  boundless  opportunity  the   continent  affords.     (Ap]:)lause. ) 

Ohio  fills  a  great  space  in  history  as  the  representative  of 
all  the  thirteen  colonies — in  the  heroes  of  our  first  war,  who 
sought,  after  the  achievement  of  independence,  fairer  fortunes 
in  richer  lands.  Because  Ohio  was  the  composite  State,  the 
offspring  and  heir  of  the  Revolution,  she  succeeded  X'irginia  in 
the  dignity  of  "mother  of  Presidents" — the  first  President 
Harrison,  a  Virginia  l)oy  and  an  Ohio  man,  connecting  tlie 
dynasties. 

When  the  W^est  was  opened,  and  Massachusetts  and  \'ir- 
ginia.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  were  fused  in  one  community, 
the  house  of  the  nation  was  built  on  the  continental  rock  to 
withstand  the  floods  forever. 

No  stony  New  Knj^land, 
No  pcnt-ui^  Allcj^hcny 
Or  once  vast  X'irgiiiia 
Contracted  our  powers — 
The  continent  was  ours. 

It  was   the  passion  of  contpiest  and  annexation  that  \nc- 

vented  the  Northwestern  territory  from  lingering  as  a  Hritish 

possession.     The  same  pervading   impulse  gave  us  the  France 
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of  America,  on  the  shores  of  the  American  Mediterranean,  and 
carried  us  to  the  golden  and  sunny  Pacific  coast. 

Washington  said  : 

"The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than  any 
appellation  derived  from  local  discrimination." 

These  are  solid  words,  that  shine  as  they  are  read  with  an 
ineffable  light.  One  appreciates  the  comprehensive  term 
America  the  more  when  hearing,  in  those  enormous  represen- 
tative assemblies— the  national  political  conventions — the  call 
of  the  roll  of  States,  whose  splendid  names  have  in  them  a 
majestic  music,  all  through  the  long  list,  from  Alabama  to 
Wyoming. 

Washington  knew,  as  a  young  man,  the  headwaters  of  tlie 
Ohio;  and  Jefferson  sent  an  expedition  to  the  far-off  Oregon. 
George  Rogers  Clark  invaded  the  British  Northwestern  terri- 
tory and  conquered  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia.  Harrison  con- 
firmed his  conquests  with  larger  forces  in  bloodier  fields,  a  gen- 
eration later  ;  and  the  magnificent  Northwestern  States  finally 
fronted  the  Pacific,  and  under  the  administration  of  the  second 
President  Harrison,  the  arch  of  States — with  tlie  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  the  Keystone — was  at  last  completed  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Thomas  Benton  i)ointed  out  the  "  road  to  India," 
across  the  wide  spaces  of  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  and  over  the 
desert,  now  in  blossom,  and  the  plains  of  Dakota,  now  the 
wlieat  fields  of  the  world. 

Happily,  tlie  idea  that  the  Republic  was  to  be  an  affair  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  and  tidal  rivers,  and  that  the  State  was  to 
restrain  or  to  patronize  religion,  or  restrictively  select  the  pil- 
grims who  come  as  our  Fathers  did  to  make  themsehes  at 
home,  was  outgrown  a  century  ago.  In  the  botmdlcss  policy 
of  ex])ansion  was  declared  the  prodigy  of  our  destiny.  Woe 
to  him  who  would  in  the  feeldeness  of  selfishness  set  up  limita- 
tions !  The  center  of  population  has  moved  from  Maryland  to 
Indiana,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Annapolis  to  that  of  India- 
napolis, and  the  march  of  mankind  is  still  Westward  on  the  lines 
of  our  imperial  career. 
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Whether  it  was  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  California  or 
Alaska,  all  annexations,  however  disputed  at  the  time,  were 
speedily  proved  of  universal  advantage.  Jiach  gain  was  a 
stroke  of  statesmanship,  an  achievement  that  added  to  the  be- 
nignity as  to  the  bounds  of  the  Republic.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  doubts  of  other  days,  we  know  now  we  ha\'e  no  land 
to  spare.  Why  should  not  more  be  welcome  ?  We  grasped 
slave,  territory  but  it  was  in  the  interest  of  freedom  ;  and  we 
have  to  thank  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Polk  for  that  which  they 
accomplished,  though  with  an  occasional  irregularity,  in  the 
manifestation  of  our  destiny.  Our  boundaries  are  the  seas, 
and  if  we  should  add  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  to  our  pos- 
sessions, while  we  might  pass  the  horizon  of  the  ambition  of 
the  Fathers,  it  would  be  in  walking  the  way  their  footsteps 
pointed;  and  if,  emulating  their  adventures,  we  exceed  the 
scope  of  their  example,  we  shall,  by  augmenting  the  dominion 
of  their  virtues,  always  add  to  the  territories  of  their  glories. 
(Continued  applause.) 

The  following  letter  was  received  : 

I)I':ci-:mbi:k  2 2d,  1893. 
To  THE  HoNORABLK  Charlks  Eimory  Smitii,  Pri:sii)Knt  or 

TlIK    NKW  F^NGLANI)    SoCIKTV,   in     BaNOUKT  AsSJ'MBI.KD. 

Grecti)ig  : 

Unable,  on  account  of  illness,  to  join  with  my  brothers  of 
New  FvUgland  in  their  annual  festivities,  1  beg  to  convey  to 
them,  through  your  honored  self,  the  following  patriarchal 
message  from  our  illustrious  and  primitive  Pilgrim  P'ather, 
Moses  of  the  Wilderness  : 

Remember  the  days  of  old, 

Consider  the  years  of  many  generations: 

Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  shew  thcc 

Thine  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thcc 

When  the  IVIost  High  gave  to  the  nations  theii  inheritance, 

When  he  separated  the  children  of  men. 

lie  set  the  bonnds  of  the  pco])lcs 

According  to  the  nnniber  of  Ihe  chiUlrcn  of  Israel  i^Conscience), 
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For  Jehovah's  portion  is  his  people  ; 

Jacob  (America)  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, 

And  in  the  waste,  howling  wilderness  ; 

He  compassed  him  about,  he  cared  for  him. 

He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  : 

As  an  eagle  that  stirreth  up  her  nest, 

That  fluttereth  over  her  young, 

He  spread  abroad  his  wings,  he  took  them, 

He  bare  them  on  his  pinions: 

Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him, 

And  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him. 

He  made  him  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 

And  he  did  eat  of  the  increase  of  the  field ; 

And  he  made  him  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 

And  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock ; 

Butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep, 

With  fat  of  lambs, 

And  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan  (New  England). 

As  you  commemorate  to-night,  with  New  England  dain- 
ties, and  patriotic  speech,  and  rich  anecdote  and  delicate  wit, 
and  brotherly  interchanges,  the  virtues  and  the  tritimphs  of  otir 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  may  the  glorified  spirits  of  Abraham  and 
Robinson,  Moses  and  Bradford,  look  down  appvovinv;ly. 
Yours,  in  the  blessed  New  Kngland  fellowship, 

Georgk  Dana  Boakdmax. 


The  Society,  according  to  usual  custom,  closed  the  festival 
by  singing  a  verse  of  the  Hymn,   "  America." 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws. 


We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  create  tlie  Association  herein 
named,  and  adopt  the  following  as  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  : 

I.  Namk. 

The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  Thk  Nicw  Kngland 

SOCIKTY  OF  PKNNSVI.VANIA. 

II.  Ohjkct. 

Its  object  shall  be  charity,  and  good-fellowship,  and  the 
honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 

III.    MKMBIvRSHIP. 

1.  Any  male  person  of  good  character,  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  wherever  residing,  a  native  or  descendant  of  a  na- 
tive of  any  New  Kngland  State,  shall  beeligil)le  to  niend)ership 
and  shall  become  a  member  by  i)articipaling  in  the  creation  of 
this  Society,  or  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  Society,  or  of  its 
Council,  subscribing  these  Articles,  and  paying  an  admission 
fee  of  five  dollars  (#5.00). 

2.  The  Society,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  meml)ers 
present,  at  any  regular  meeting,  may  suspend  from  thejirixileges 
of  the  Society,  or  remove  altogether,  any  person  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct. 

3.  Any  member  who  shall  have  failed  to  pay  his  dues  for 
three  consecutive  years,  without  giving  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  Council,  shall,  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  such  failure.  l)e 
dropped  from  the  roll. 
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IV.  Annual  Meetings. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than  one 
week  before  the  annual  festival,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Notice  of  the  same  shall  be 
given  in  the  Philadelphia  daily  papers,  and  be  mailed  through 
the  post  office  to  each  member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  a 
\' ice-President,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  absence  from  the  city, 
by  any  two  members  of  the  Council. 

V.  Officers  and  Committees. 

I.  At  each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  elected  a  presi- 
dent, a  first  and  second  vice-president,  a  treasurer,  a  secretary, 
a  chaplain,  a  physician  and  twelve  directors.  They  shall  enter 
upon  office  on  the  first  of  January  next  succeeding,  and  sliall 
serve  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen.  The 
officers  and  directors  together  shall  constitute  the  Council. 
Of  the  Council  there  shall  be  four  standing  connnittees  : 

(i)  On  Admission,  consisting  of  four  Directors,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  P'irst  Vice-President. 

(2)  Of  Finance,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Society 
— except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 

(3)  Of  Charity,  consisting  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Physician, 
and  four  Directors. 

(4)  On  lintertainment,  consisting  of  the  Second  \'ice- 
President  and  four  Directors. 

2  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  any  office  or  in  the 
position  of  director,  the  Council  may  fill  such  vacancy  until  tht* 
next  annual  meeting. 

VI.   DuTii%s  OF  Officicks. 

I.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  First  \'ice-Presi- 
dent,  or  if  he  too  is  absent,  then  the  Second  \'ice  President. 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  or  the  Council.      In 


the  absence,  at  any  time,  of  all  these,   then  a  temporary  chair- 
man shall  be  chosen. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the  custody  of 
the  seal  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  and 
secvirities  of  the  Society ;  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  pay  all  its  bills,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
said  committee,  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  he  shall  make  full  and  detailed  report. 

VII.    DUTIKS  OF  COMMITTKKS. 

1 .  The  Committee  on  Admission  shall  consider  and  report 
to  the  Council,  or  to  the  Society,  upon  the  names  of  all  persons 
submitted  for  membership. 

2.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  all  claims  against 
the  Society  ;  shall  see  to  the  proper  investment  of  its  surplus 
funds,  if  any  ;  and,  through  a  sub-committee,  shall  audit  annu- 
ally the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Charity  shall  disburse,  in  confoniiity 
to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Council  for  charitable  purposes,  and  make  report  thereof  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council,  provide  for  the  annual  festival. 

VIII.  Changes. 

The  Council  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  officers  and  committees  at  its  pleasure. 

IX.  Charity. 

I.  The  Council  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  Society,  not  exceeding  three- fourths,  to  the  relief 
of  indigent  or  unfortunate  persons  of  New  Ivngland  origin. 
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2.  The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if  in  need, 
sliall  be  entitled,  for  five  successive  years,  to  an  ainuiity  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  equal  to  the  full  amount  which  sucli 
member  shall  have  actually  paid  into  its  treasury  ;  such  an- 
nuity, however,  sliall  in  no  case  be  paid  to  such  widow  after 
she  shall  have  again  married,  nor  to  children  after  they  shall  Ije 
able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

X.  Quorum. 

Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Society  ; 
of  the  Council,  five  members,  and  of  the  connnittees,  a  majorit>'. 

XI.   Fkks. 

The  annual  dues,  after  the  first  year  of  membership,  shall 
be  three  dollars ;  but  any  person  admitted  a  member  may  be- 
come a  life-member  by  paying  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  thereby 
be  exempt  from  paying  the  admission  fee  of  fi\'e  dollars  and 
annual  dues. 

XII.  Annuai,  Festival. 

An  annual  festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  except  when  that  day  is  Sunday, 
and  then  the  festival  shall  be  held  on  the  day  following,  at  such 
time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  ])e  determined  by 
the  Council.  The  costs  of  the  same  shall  be  at  the  charge  of 
those  attending  it. 

XIII.  Motto  and  Skal. 

1 .  The  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be 

"  Veritas  et  Libertas." 

2.  The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  have  in  the  center  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Mayflower  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  harbor, 
surrounded  by  concentric  rings,  on  the  inner  of  which  shall  be 
the  motto,  and  the  date  1620,  on  the  next  the  name  of  the 
Society  and  the  date  1881,  and  on  the  next  a  wreath  of  may- 
flower  and  entwined  scrolls,  bearing  the  names  of  New  Ivngland 
Colonies  and  States. 
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XIV.  Disposition  of  Property. 

In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society. 

This  organization  is  intended  to  l^e  perpetual,  but  if,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  it  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  best  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  at  any  annual  meeting  at  which  a 
quorum  of  members  shall  be  present,  that  the  same  shall  be 
dissolved  (notice  having  been  given  in  the  call  for  said  meeting 
that  the  question  of  dissolution  would  be  considered),  or  if  at 
any  time  there  shall  have  been  failure  for  three  successive  years 
to  hold  an  annual  meeting,  then  and  in  such  event,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Treasurer  shall  transfer  and  deliver  all 
moneys  and  other  property  of  the  Society  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  its  sole  and  exclusive 
use  forever. 

XV.  Amendment. 

1.  These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proposed  amendment  having 
been  approved  by  the  Council,  and  notice  of  such  proposed 
amendment  sent  to  each  member  with  the  notice  of  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

2.  They  may  also  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society, 
provided  that  the'  alteration  shall  have  been  submitted  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

3.  No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  l)e  made  without  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  time  o'i 
their  final  consideration,  not  less  than  twenty-five  \oting  for 
such  alteration  or  amendment. 


Ou 


Honorary  Life  Member. 


H.  T,.  Wayland,  D.  D.,  1200  Chestnut  Street, 


Life  Members. 


Batterson,  H.  O.,  D.  1). 
Bond,  Frank  S., 
Clark,  Ckirence  H., 
Dreer,  William  F., 
Ivlkins,  William  L., 
Fiske,  Louis  S., 
Kimball,  F.  S., 
Little,  Amos  R., 
Littlefield,  H.  W., 
vSmith,  Frank  Percy, 
Tilden,  W.  H., 
Tyler,  George  F., 


156  West  73d  Street,  New  York. 

38  West  51st  Street,  New  York. 

310  Bullitt  Building. 

714  Chestnut  Street. 

1203  North  Broad  Street. 

34  South  Front  Street. 

310  Bullitt  Ikiilding. 

Aldine  Hotel. 

8  W.  Walnut  Lane.Gerniantown 

439  Chestnut  Street. 

520  Walnut  Street. 

201  South  Fifteenth  Street. 
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Annual  Members. 


Alvord,  Clinton, 


Glenw'ood  Avenue  and  Second  vStrcet. 


Bailey,  Joseph  T., 

Ball,  Joseph  A., 

Banks,  George  W., 

Barker,  Eben  F., 

Barnes,  John  Hampton, 

Barnes,  William  H., 

Bartol,  George  E., 

Battles,  Frank, 

Beers,  C.  Elliott, 

Bennett,  Jacob  T., 

Bcnient,  William  B., 

Bent,  IvUther  S., 

Bentley,  G.  Taylor, 

Bentley,  Henry, 

Bigelow,  George  A., 

Blake,  Barton  V., 

Blancliard,  Rev.  Joseph  N,, 

Bliss,  Theodore, 

Blynn,  Henry, 

Boardman,  (ieorgc  Dana,  1).  D. 

Bollcs,  Albert  vS., 

Borden,  Iv  P., 

Borden,  Iv.  vShirlc}-, 

Bowles,  P.   P., 

Boyd,  James, 

Boydcn,  Amos  J., 

Bra/.icr,  J.  H., 

Brinley,  Charles  A., 

lirown,  Ellis  V., 

Ihown,  Henry  W., 

Brown,  Levi  1)., 


Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Stock  Exchange  Place. 
Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
208  South  Fourth  Street. 
1727  Spruce  Street.^ 
1727  Spruce  Street. 
262  South  Twenty-first  Street. 
505  Chestnut  Street. 
1409  Ivombard  Street. 
2039  Spring  Garden  Street. 
1814  .Spring  Garden  Street. 
1 103  Spruce  Street. 
Walnut  Lane  and  Morton  Street. 
Walnut  Lane  and  Morton  .Street. 
133  South  I'ourth  Street. 
715  Corinthian  Avenue. 
220S  Walnut  .Street. 
1832  Race  Street. 
S24  Chestnut  Street. 
3827  Walnut  .Street. 
Harrisburg. 
2038  Spruce  Street. 
2038  Spruce  .Street. 
4014  Chestnut  .Street. 
15  North  P'ourth  .Street. 
1614  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
902  Chestnut  Street. 
247  South  .Sixteenth  .Street. 
East  Downingtown. 
432  Walnut  Street. 
116  North  .Seventeenth  Street. 
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Brush,  C.  H., 
Rurnhani,  George, 
Burnhani,  George,  Jr. 
Rurnhani,  William, 
Bushnell,  Charles  R., 
Burt,  Edward  W., 
Butler,  John  M., 


420  Library  Street. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 
220  vSoutli  Fourth  Street. 
328  Chestnut  Street. 
129  Catharine  Street. 
119  vSouth  I'ourth  Street. 


Caldwell,  Seth,  Jr., 
Carr,  George  Bradford, 
Carpenter,  Harvey  N., 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  L.  T., 
Chase,  Howard  A., 
Chauncey,  Charles, 
Claflin,  Waldo  INI. , 
Claghorn,  C.  Eugene, 
Claghorn,  J.  Raymond, 
Clapp,  E.  Herbert, 
Claj)p,  Herbert  M., 
Clark,  C.  H.,  Jr., 
Clark,  Charles  E., 
Clark,  E.  W., 
Cleverly,  Heury  A., 
Cofiin,  Lemuel, 
Colburn,  Arthur, 
Collins,  J.  C, 
Colton,  J.  Milton, 
Col  ton,  vSabin  W.,  Jr., 
Converse,  Charles  A., 
Converse,  John  H., 
Conwell,  Rev.  Russell  H. 
CoqU,  James  W., 
Cooke, Jay, 
Cooke,  Albert  I)., 
Corbin,  E.  A., 
Cornish,  Thoi^ias  J\., 
Coxe,  Charles  H., 
Cragiu,  Charles  I., 
Crittenden,  J.  Parker, 
Cuming,  John  K.. 
Curtin,  Dr.  Roland  G., 
Curtis,  C.  H.  K., 
Cushing,  William  A., 
Cuthbert,  Allen  Brooks, 


1939  Chestnut  Street. 
139  South  Fifth  Street. 

1623  Pine  Street. 

1624  Locust  Street. 
19  Woodland  Terrace. 
269  South  F'ourth  Street. 
526  North  Eighteenth  Street. 
1627  Green  vStreet. 

222  West  Logan  Scjuare. 
Green  and  Johnson  vSts.,  Germautown. 
West  Johnson  Street,  (lermantown. 
141  South  Fourth  Street. 
41 15  Walnut  vStrcet. 
141  South  F'ourth  Street. 
1018  Chestnut  Street. 
220  Chestnut  Street. 
110  North  Second  Street. 
603  Brown  Street. 
r4i  South  Fourth  Street. 
141  South  F'ourth  Street. 
P.  O.  Box  912. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 
2020  North  Broad  Street. 
210S  Walnut  Street. 
119  South  Fourth  vStreet. 
1220  FMlbert  Street. 
430  Walnut  Street. 
Continental  Hotel. 
1007  Walnut  vStreet. 
232  South  Twenty-first  Street. 
4053  vSpruce  Street. 
1603  Columbia  Avenue. 
22  vSouth  lughteenth  Street. 
435  .A.rch  Street. 
126  vSouth  l'\)urth  vSirect. 
FMgewater  Park,  N.  J. 
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Dana,  S.  W.,  D.  D., 
Darhy,  K.  T.,  M.  I)., 
Darlington,  Joseph  G., 
Darrach,  Charles  G., 
Delano,  l^ugene, 
Dexter,  K.  INlilton, 
Dorr,  Dalton, 
Dnaiie,  James  May, 
Dwight,  Kdniund  P., 
Dwight,  H.  n.,  M.  D., 


4001  Pine  Street. 

Lansdowne. 

Haverford. 

Ridley  Park. 

S.  K.  Corner  I-ourth  and  Chestnut  Sis. 

1 2 18  vSjjrucc  vStrect. 

420S  Elm  Avenue. 

2225  Trinity  Place. 

407  Library  Street. 

336  vSouth  Fifteenth  Street. 


p;ddy,  George  W., 
Kdson,  Alfred  II., 
Ellis,  Henry  C, 
Ehvell,  William  P., 
Ely,  Theodore  N., 
Pjnery,  Titus  S., 
Estc,  Charles, 
livans,  Charles  T., 
Evans,  vShepley  W., 
Pvwing,  D.  S., 

Fahnestock,  James  F\,  Jr., 
Fitch,  William  G., 
F'lctcher,  George  A., 
I'rothingham,  Theodore, 
iHiller,  J.  C, 


436  Walnut  Street. 

2223  North  College  .A. venue. 

2319  Green  Street. 

2207  l\It.  \'ernon  Street. 

Altoona. 

138  South  Fourth  vStrcet. 

41 1 1  Baltimore  Avenue. 

428  Walnut  Street. 

436  Walnut  Street. 

1 127  Chestnut  vStrcet. 

307  Walnut  Street. 

339  Walnut  Street. 

Twelfth  and  Chestnut  vStreets. 

411  Walnut  Street. 

Pine  Grove  luirnace,  Cumberland  Co. 


Gerry,  F.   R., 
Getchill,  F.  H.,  M.  D., 
Gile,  Gcu.  George  W., 
Gillett,  Alfred  S., 
Godfrey,  lyincoln, 
Goodell,  A.  W., 
Goodrich,  Henry  G., 
Goodrich,  William  C, 
Goodrich,   William, 
Goodwin,  Harold, 
Gould,  George  M.,  M.  I)., 
Gould,  Rev.  F>.ra  Palmer, 
Greenough,  Rev.  William, 

Hacker,  William, 
Hackett,  Horatio  B., 


1801  Market  Street. 
1432  Spruce  vStreet. 
407  Library  Street. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
128  Chestnut  Street. 
2013  ]\It.   Vernon  Street. 
430  Walnut  Street. 
332  Walnut  Street.         t 
4407  Sansom  Street. 
504  Walnut  Street. 
119  vSouth  Seventeenth  Street. 
4813  Regent  Street. 
17 1 2  FVanklin  vStreet. 

161  Wister  Street,  Gcrmaniown. 
2506  Tulip  Street. 
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Haddock,  Stanley  B., 
Hale,  Henry  S., 
Hall,  Amos  H., 
Haniniond,  Thomas  l'\, 
Hanscom,  Edward  E., 
Harding,  Hon.  Garrick  M., 
Harding,  John  A., 
Harrington,  Melvin  H., 
Haseltine,  Charles  F., 
Haughton,  Rev.  James, 
Hawley,  Benjamin  F.,  M,   U., 
Heaton,    Augu-tus, 
Henry,  Charles  \V., 
Henry,  J.   Bayard. 
Hill,  George  H.. 

Hill.   H.r.cc. 

Hmckk-y,  Robert  H., 

Hine,  Elmore  C,  M.   I)., 

Hopkins,  Albert  Cole, 

Horr,  R.  Cortland, 

How,  W.  Storcr,  D.  D.  vS., 

Howard,  Prof.  Daniel  \V., 

Howard,  h'rancis  A., 

Howard,  Philip  E., 

Howe,  H.  M.,  M.  U., 

Howlett,  Charles  E., 

Hovvlett,  Edwin  J., 

Hoyt,  Henry  IVI.,  Jr., 

Hulburd,  Rev.  Merritt,  D.  1). 

Hyde,  Edward  vS., 


438  Market  Street. 
48  North  Sixth  Street. 
140  Chestnut  Street. 
116  South  Sixth  Street. 
13 1 7  Market  Street. 
Wilkesbarre. 

ro8  North  Delaware  Avenue. 
70  \V.   IJpsal  Street,  Gernuuitown. 
15 16  Chestnut  Street. 
Bryn  Mawr. 

417  North  Thirty-third  Sireet. 
ContiriCnial  Hotel. 
Wissahickon  Heights. 
742  Drexel  Building. 
3601  Baring  Street. 
4::  Che^itzu:  Sltc^.. 

534  Drexel  Euu ding. 

1834  Green  Street. 

Lock  Haven. 

3806  North  Ih-oad  Street. 

1226  Spruce  Street. 

West  Chester. 

416  Walnut  Street. 

221  St.  INIark's  S(|uare. 

J 606  Eocust  Street. 

16  South  Front  Street. 

16  South  Front  Street. 

310  Chestnut  Street. 

2023  Wallace  vStreet. 

107  Chestnut  Street. 


Ilsley,  John  P., 


East  Walnut  Lane,  Germantown. 


Jeffords,  John  E., 
Janes,  Williajn  P. 
Johnson,  \.  B., 


2027  Walnut  vStrcet. 
1 02 1  Walnut  vStrcct. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 


Keene,  Albert  A., 
Kenney,  H.  P\, 
Keay,  Nathaniel  S., 
Keith,  l-Jija  A., 
Kellcy,  William  D., 
Kent,  Henrv  T.. 


260  North  Broad  Street. 

Ridley  Park. 

X.  W.  Cor.  l-'ourih  and  Chestnut  St? 

1032  Chestnut  vStrcct. 

106  Cliveden  .\ venue,  Germantown. 

Clifton  Heights. 
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Keyes,  D.  A., 
Kimball,  Fred  J., 
Kingsley,  E.  F., 

Lee,  Edward  Clinton, 
Leonard,  /predcrick  M., 
IvCwis,  Francis  D., 
Lewis,  H.  M., 
Lewis,  Richard  A., 
Lovejoy,  Arthur  B., 

Mapes,  George  E., 
Marcus,  W.  N., 
Marks,  Prof.  William  I)., 
Marshall,  George  INIorley,  M. 
Marston,  John, 
Mason,  George  C,  Jr., 
Meigs,  vS.  linilen, 
Merrick,  Thomas  H.,  ' 
Merrill,  John  Houston, 
INIiller,  James  C, 
Miller,  Niles  ISL,  M.  D., 
Monroe,  J osiah, 
Moody,  Carlton  I\L, 
Moody,  William  F., 
Morgan,  Frank  F^, 
IMoulton,  Byron  P., 
Mumford,  Joseph  P., 
Munson,  C.  LaRue, 
Murphy,  Frank  W., 
Mu7.7.ey,  Frank  W., 

Nason,  Rev.  C.  P.  H., 
Ncale,  Henry  M.,  I\L  D., 
Newhall,  Daniel  vS., 
North,  Ralph  H., 
Nye,  George  F^., 


522  Walnut  Street. 
333  Walnut  Street. 
Continental  Hotel. 

21 17  Spruce  Street. 

119  South  Fourth  vStreet. 

411  Walnut  Street. 

Wayne  Ave.,  W.  of  School  Lane. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

3901  Chestnut  Street. 

Times  Office. 

218  North  Second  Street. 

4304  Walnut  vStreet. 

1701  Girard  Avenue. 

Merion  P.  O. 

1017  Spruce  Street. 

1713  Locust  Street. 

Mill  and  Chew  Streets,  Gcrmantown. 

191 1  Rittenhouse  Street. 

142S  Chestnut  Street. 

4108  Walnut  vStreet. 

208  South  Fourth  vStreet. 

1909  Cireen  Street. 

323  Walnut  Street. 

1629  Walnut  .Street. 

Rosemont. 

313  Chestnut  vStreet. 

Williamsport. 

509  Chestnut  vStreet. 

1803  Chestnut  vStrcct. 

5123  Green  Street,  Germantown. 

Upper  Lehigh. 

233  South  Fourth  Street. 

Roycr  Street,  Mt.  Airy. 

608  Arch  Street. 


Ober,  Thomas  K. 
Olmstead,  M.  E., 
Osborne,  F'dwin, 


1202  Chestnut  vStrcct. 

Harrisburg. 

2200  Chestnut  vStrcct. 


Peabody,  Charles  B., 
Peabody,  George  F)., 
Peckham,  LeRov  Bliss, 


1415  vSpruce  Street. 

233  vSouth  F'ourth  vStrcct. 

235  South  Forty-second  Street. 
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Perkins,  Edward  L,., 
Perkins,  PYancis  M.,  M,  D. 
Pluninier,  Plverett  H., 


no  South  Fourth  Street. 
1428  Pine  Street. 
512  Walnut  Street. 


Ranisdell,  J.  G., 
Randle,  (xcorge  Mather, 
Ranney,  Charles  H., 
Rathbun,  Robert  P., 
Reed,  Warren  A., 
Reynolds,  George  N., 
Richards,  Charles  H.,  D.  I). 
Richardson,  Charles, 
Richmond,  Evelyn  C, 
Rickettson,  John  H., 
Rodman,  Walter  C, 

Scranton,  Edward  S., 
Seavcr,  Joseph  H,, 
ScUcck,  George  H., 
Shackford,  Capt.  J.  W., 
vShattuck,  Francis  K., 
Shattuck,  George, 
Shaw,  P'rederic, 
Sherman,  Charles  P., 
Shortridge,  N.  Parker, 
Shuniway,  A,  A., 
vSkinner,  Frank  Bevin, 
vSniith,  At  wood. 
Smith,  Charles  Emory, 
Smith,  I^conard  O., 
Smith,  Winthrop, 
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Sparhawk,  Charles  W., 
Sjjarhawk,  John,  Jr., 
Spooncr,  Alban, 
vSproat,  Harris  P^, 
Stacey,  Albert, 
Stacey,  Edward  P., 
Stavers,  William  A., 
Stephenson,  Walter  B., 
Stone,  Hon.  Charles  W., 
vStone,  James  P'arrer,  M.  I). 
Sumner,  Alfred  W., 


nil  Chestnut  vStreet. 

10  North  Front  vStreet. 

21 1 1  Chestnut  Street. 

South  Bethlehem. 

910  Chestnut  Street. 

Lancaster. 

2033  Cireen  Street. 

925  Chestnut  Street. 

1226  Chestnut  Street. 

Pittsburg. 

Drcxel  Building. 

900  Chestnut  Street. 

2045  Spruce  Street. 

41 19  Pine  Street. 

2317  St.  Alban 's  Place. 

112  vSouth  h'ourth  Street. 

416  Walnut  Street. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

100 1  Chestnut  vStreet. 

Wynne  wood  P.  O. 

623  Market  Street. 

401  Chestnut  Street. 

1801  I)e  I^aucey  Place. 

T/if  Prt's<;  Olhce. 

1838  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

324  Chestnut  Street. 

439  Chestnut  Street. - 

2028  Chestnut  Street. 

219  South  Forty-first  Street. 

3809  Chestnut  Street. 

5  Bank  Street. 

Westtown,  Chester  CouiUn  . 

900  Chestnut  Street. 

Dover,  Del. 

330  Walnut  Street. 

214  Chestnut  Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1806  Green  Street. 

317  North  Thirty -third  Street. 
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Taylor,  Horace  E., 

Tenney, John, 

Terry,  Arthur  L., 

Terry,  Henry  C, 

Thomas,  Augustus, 

Thomas,  Cliarles  Heruion,  M.  D. 

Thomas,  Rufus  R., 

Thomas,  A.  R.,  M.  D. 

Thompson,  Benjamin, 

Thompson,  W.  H., 

Tliompson,  E.  O., 

Thompson,  A.  F., 

Tredick,  Charles, 

Tredick,  Edward, 

Trumbull,  Rev.  H.  Clay,  I).  D., 

Trumbull,  Charles  O., 

Turner,  C.  P.,  M.  D., 

Turner,  James  V.  P., 


306  Walnut  Street. 

307  Walnut  Street. 

37  vSouth  Water  Street. 

Bullitt  Building. 

2032  Green  Street. 

1807  Chestnut  Street. 

N.  W.  Cor.  1 8th  and  Market  Streets. 

113  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

1338  Chestnut  Street. 

33  PCast  Walnut  Laue,  (ierniantowii. 

1338  Chestnut  Street. 

712  Chestnut  Street. 

339  Walnut  Street. 

608  Arch  Street. 

4103  Walnut  Street. 

4103  Walnut  Street. 

1506  Walnut  Street. 

517  City  Hall. 


Wadsworth,  Edward  D., 
Warren,  E.  Burgess, 
Warren,  Gen.  Lucius  H., 
Warren,  Henry  M., 
Waters,  Daniel  A., 
Wayland,  Francis  L., 
Weaver,  Clement, 
Wells,  Calvin, 
Wellmau,  S.  T., 
Wentworth,  J.  Langdon, 
Wharton,  Joseph, 
White,  Stephen  W., 
Willard,  Dr.  DeForrest, 
Willard,  Frank  M., 
Williams,  Dr.  Edward  H., 
Williams,  Hon.  Henry  W., 
Wing,  Asa  S., 
Winsor,  James  D., 
Winsor,  William  D., 
Wood,  George, 
Woodbury,  Frank,  INI.  I)., 
Woodmau,  (ieorge  B., 


1 6 18  Arch  vStreet. 

2013  Spruce  Street. 

419  Walnut  Street. 

532  Walnut  Street. 

2215  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

225  South  vSixth  Street. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Sis. 

Allegheny  City. 

Upland,  Delaware  County. 

Strafford,  Chester  County. 

P.  O.  Box  1332. 

233  South  Fourth  vSireet. 

1601  Walnut  vStrect. 

1601  Walnut  Street. 

Thirty-third  and  .\rch  Streets. 

Continental  Hotel. 

3404  Hamilton  Street. 

338  vSoutli  Delaware  .\ venue. 

33S  South  Delaware  .•\vcuuc. 

1313  Spruce  Street 

218  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

Thirteenth  ami  Market  Streets. 
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3n  lUctnorinm 


Adiiiittccl, 

Died. 

1881. 

Atwooi),  J.  Ward, 

Feljruary , 

1888. 

1881. 

Hartol,  B.  H., 

February , 

J  888. 

1889. 

HiDi)i.iv,  A.  Sydnkv, 

April, 

1S91. 

1881. 

BradI'ORI),  Samuki., 

Augusl, 

1885. 

1881. 

BRADI.KY,  J.   W., 

1883. 

1883. 

Brked,  Wiixiam  p.,  I).  D., 

February, 

1889. 

1887. 

Hrown,  Samuei,  C, 

October, 

189 1. 

1881. 

Cai.dwkl,!^,  Krkderick  L., 

January, 

1855. 

1881. 

Cai.dwkm,,  Stkphkn  a., 

October, 

1890. 

1881. 

C1.AGHORN,  Jamks  L., 

August, 

1884. 

1881. 

Dadmun,  Gkorgh  a., 

October, 

i8«8. 

1881. 

Darrah,  John  C, 

January, 

1887. 

1882. 

Davis,  Hjcnrv, 

June, 

1889. 

1881. 

El.\VKIJ,,  JOSKPH  S., 

March, 

1892. 

1 88 1 . 

El.WYN,  Ar.FRKD  L., 

March, 

1884. 

1 88 1 . 

r^i-:r,T()N,SAMU}a,  M., 

January, 

1889. 

1883. 

CiAI^VIN,     T.    p., 

April, 

1892. 

1881. 

Goodwin,  D.  R.,  D.  D.,  hh.  D..  March, 

1890. 

1887. 

(iOODWlN,  H.    vSTANLKV, 

December, 

1892. 

1881. 

Haddock,  Daniki,,  Jr., 

January. 

1890. 

1887. 

Harrington,  Edwin, 

Septeniljer, 

1 89 1 . 

1881. 

HASKi/riNK,  WardB., 

March, 

1880. 

1883. 

HVVKN,  ChaRMCS   E., 

September, 

1 890. 

1883. 

Hk.hic}:,  Dr.  E.  E., 

December, 

1889. 

1883. 

HiNCKi.Kv,  Isaac, 

March, 

1888. 

1889. 

HOI.MAX,  Andrkw  J., 

October, 

1891. 

1881. 

IDK,  ChaRLKS   K., 

April. 

1885. 

1881. 

Jackson,  Chari.»;s  M., 

October, 

kSvS8. 
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i88i. 

Kingsbury,  C.  A.,  M.  D., 

October, 

1891. 

1881. 

KiNGsr.KY,J.  K., 

June, 

1890. 

1881. 

KlNGSLKY,  W1I.IJAM  T., 

June, 

i893- 

1885. 

Lamson,  a.  D., 

November, 

1892. 

1882. 

Lewis,  Hknry, 

October, 

1886. 

1881. 

IvOLKWOOD,  K.  Dunbar, 

December, 

1891. 

188]. 

M0RRKI.1.,  Daniki.  J., 

August, 

1885. 

1881. 

Ornk,  Kdwari)  B,, 

August, 

1884. 

1892. 

Pattkn,  Whj.iam, 

July, 

Hi92. 

1881. 

TKAHODY,  (iKOKGK  F., 

March, 

1885. 

1888. 

Perkins,  Hknry, 

December, 

1889. 

1881. 

Pitkin,  H.  W., 

November, 

1889. 

1882. 

PUI.SIKICR,  SiDNKV, 

March, 

1884. 

1882. 

Rkki),  Chari.ks,  I)., 

March, 

1889. 

1886. 

Robinson,  Frank  W., 

Aj)ril, 

1891. 

1881. 

Roi^ijNS,  Kdward  a.. 

September, 

1^85. 

1881. 

RUSSKM.,  WlNFIKLD  vS., 

September, 

1884. 

1888. 

vScoij.ay,  John, 

June, 

1890. 

i88i. 

Shaplkigh,  K.  B.,  M.  D., 

December, 

1S92. 

1883. 

Smith,  Kdward  Ci.arkncic, 

November, 

1889. 

1881. 

vSmITH,  WiNTHROi'  B., 

December, 

1885. 

1883. 

Sparhawk,  John, 

May, 

1889. 

1881. 

Stack Y,  M.  P., 

May, 

1888. 

1882. 

Straw,  Harry   C, 

November, 

1887. 

1883. 

Swan,  Baxtkr  C, 

November, 

1892. 

1884. 

TOWKR,  CHARI.KMAGNK, 

July, 

1889. 

1882. 

Tl'CKKR,    ROSWKIJ.  I)., 

June, 

1883. 

1881. 

W ATT ijis,  John  D., 

March, 

«^93- 

1886. 

Wkthkrii.i,,  John  Prick, 

September, 

1 888. 

1881. 

WiNSOR,  Hknry, 

October. 

1889. 

1 88 1. 

Wood,    (iKORCK  A,, 

March, 

1882. 
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